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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


E go to press this week before the proceedings at 

W the Conservative Party Meeting have been re- 
vealed. If Mr. Baldwin has asked for a vote of 
confidence there can be little doubt that he has received 


it from a majority. Two days ago we should have 
anticipated a unanimous vote; but late on Tuesday 
night a meeting was held at the St. Stephen’s Club 
which changed the situation. What actually occurred 
at this meeting is still not clear. The Press Association 
issued a statement that forty-four Conservative Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons had notified the Chief 
Whip that “ a change of leadership is essential to the 
national interest.’’ It appears that this was ‘* un- 
authorized and inaccurate,’’ but it is certain that the 
rebels met again on Wednesday and demanded a secret 
ballot on the question of leadership. The rebels are 
drawn mainly from the ** Diehard ” group, but they 
include some influential and experienced politicians and 
the holders of some of the safest Tory seats in England. 
It is extremely doubtful whether Mr. Baldwin can carry 
on in the face of this formidable opposition. 
7” * * 


However brave a face they may turn to the world, 
the Government must, in their hearts, be somewhat dis- 
concerted by the storm of protest which their White 
Paper on Palestine has aroused. The Jews, throughout 
the world, have raised a howl of execration. Indeed, 
the denunciations of British ‘* perfidy ’’ by the more 
extreme Zionists are so violent that they may tend to 
defeat their own ends. In the United States a special 
emergency committee of the Zionist Organization has 
been formed, a fighting fund is being raised, and the 
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more hot-headed members of the movement are openly 
talking of political and economic reprisals, and of steps 
to make the Jewish question play the same part in 
Anglo-American relations as the Irish question played 
in the past. It should be said, however, that these 
threats have been very coolly received by the non- 
Jewish American Press. Dr. Weizmann’s resignation of 
his position as leader of the Zionist Organization is a 
more serious blow, as his letter of resignation, and 
letters in support of his action by Lord Melchett and 
Baron Rothschild, show that the most moderate Zionists 
see no hope of co-operation with the Government on 
the lines of their present policy. The Arabs show little 
more enthusiasm for the White Paper. The Christian 
Arab Press, it is true, urges participation in the new 
Council; but the Moslems continue to clamour for com- 
plete repudiation of the Mandate and the Balfour 


Declaration. 
* * * 


The protests, however, do not come only from 
Jews and Arabs. Mr. Baldwin, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, and Mr. Amery have signed a joint letter, regret- 
ting the Government’s failure to summon a Round- 
Table Conference of Jews and Arabs, as suggested by 
Dr. Weizmann, and denouncing the White Paper as in- 
consistent with the Balfour Declaration or the terms 
of the Mandate. General Smuts has sent to Mr. Mac- 
Donald a telegram protesting against the British 
Government’s implied repudiation of a “‘ debt of 
honour.’’ This telegram drew from the Premier a reply, 
in which he emphasizes the dual nature of British 
responsibilities in Palestine, and asserts categorically 
that ‘‘ Neither as regards land policy nor as regards 
immigration do his Majesty’s Government aim at 
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crystallizing the Jewish National Home at its present 
stage of development.’’ While welcoming this declara- 
tion, General Smuts reiterates his conviction that the 
White Paper cannot be squared with the terms of the 
Balfour Declaration. Neither Mr. MacDonald nor Lord 
Parmoor threw much light on the Government’s policy 
in the opening debate on the Address : whatever it may 
be, it has clearly been most maladroitly stated, and the 
Government are likely to pay dearly for their blunder. 
* *” 7 


The Court of Inquiry into the loss of R101 was 
opened on October 27th under the Presidency of Sir 
John Simon, whose appointment has given universal 
satisfaction. He has with him as assessors Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon, a practical aviator, 
and Professor C. E. Inglis, who holds the chair of 
Mechanism and Applied Mechanics at Cambridge. 
Squadron-Leader A. H. Wann, the commander of R 38 
at the time of her loss, has been appointed Assistant- 
Registrar, and will be available to assist the Court in 
an advisory capacity. At the opening sitting Sir John 
Simon and the Attorney-General both laid great stress 
on the very wide powers which have been given to the 
Court to call for documents and evidence from the Air 
Ministry, from any other Department, and from non- 
official sources. Sir John Simon’s Presidency gives an 
assurance that these powers will be fearlessly and wisely 
used. 

* * * 

On October 27th the ratifications of the London 
Naval Treaty were deposited at the Foreign Office, and 
the ceremony was followed by an international broad- 
cast, in which Mr. Hamaguchi, the Japanese Premier, 
President Hoover, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
addressed a world audience on the significance of the 
Treaty. The outstanding feature of these speeches 
was, beyond doubt, Mr. Hamaguchi’s reference to the 
Kellogg Pact, a breach of which *‘ must rally the whole 
world against the aggressor. Whether other Powers 
come forward to offer active help or not, it is hardly 
conceivable that they would allow the pledge-breaker 
to interfere with their trade and to enjoy the other 
privileges of a lawful belligerent.”’ In this courageous 
enunciation of the ‘‘ doctrine of partiality,’’ the 
Japanese Prime Minister called attention to the implied 
sanction which lies behind the Kellogg Pact and gives 
it its supreme importance in disarmament discussions. 
The United States, of course, will refuse, as it has always 
refused, to tie its hands in advance, but, with this 
proviso, American opinion seems ready to accept the 
implications of Mr. Hamaguchi’s statement. Mean- 
while, the U.S. Navy Board has completed its pro- 
gramme of new construction, but it is understood that no 
attempt will be made to build up, at once, to the Treaty 
quota. Much may turn on the meeting of the Disarma- 
ment Commission. 

* * * 

An important conference on maternal mortality was 
held in the Friends’ Hall on Monday. The Duchess of 
Atholl presided over nearly one thousand delegates, 
representing about three hundred organizations. Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood, the Minister of Health, addressing 
the conference, said that infant mortality and the 
general death-rate had been reduced, and yet the 
number of deaths from the normal process of mother- 
hood was still as enormous as ever. No one could con- 
template that fact with equanimity. If every local 
authority used to 100 per cent. the powers which they 
possessed, a marked impression would be made on the 
figures of the maternal death-rate. He would like to 
forge a bond of partnership between the National 
Health Insurance scheme and the local health authori- 
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ties under a great national umbrella, which would give 
them a real effective maternity scheme on a national 
basis. This proposal would, we imagine, be strongly 
approved by the Committee on Maternal Mortality 
which has done such admirable work in bringing the 
problem into public prominence. 

. * * 


The rather meagre statements issued with regard to 
the work of the Imperial Conference hardly do justice 
to the importance of the work which is being carried on 
in the Committees. On the constitutional side it appears 
that good progress has been made, and there is growing 
belief in the likelihood of an Empire Secretariat being 
established. Committees on special subjects, such as 
Forestry and Communications, are proceeding with 
their useful, if unsensational, labours. The General 
Economic Committee is still wrestling with the problem 
of the quota. Its fiscal discussions, if inconclusive, 
have at least been educational, for General Hertzog has 
acknowledged, in a broadcast address, that when the 
Dominions demand from Great Britain ** a revolution in 
fiscal practice no less than in economic theory,”’ they 
have no real ground for complaint if Great Britain 
requires time for ‘* close and mature consideration ”’ of 
the proposal. 

* * * 

Food taxers in Ireland—or in England—will find no 
words of comfort in the speech of the Free State 
Minister for Agriculture made at Carlow last Sunday. 
Mr. Hogan, in outlining the tariff policy of the Free 
State Government, opposed the importation of taxes on 
outside produce with a vehemence worthy of Mr. 
Snowden. The Free State farmer is faced with the 
direct competition in his home market of Danish butter, 
American bacon, and foreign grain. What more 
obvious than a tariff barrier to keep them out! To-day 
the Free State farmer goes to market with his pigs and 
buys American bacon on his way home, its low price 
ensuring its place in the family budget. A tariff on 
imported bacon, declared the Minister, would simply 
raise the price without helping the home producers. A 
tax on foreign grain, he continued, meant merely in- 
creasing the price of the farmers’ feeding stuffs and so 
hampering them in their export trade. Agricultural 
tariffs, he asserted, would not benefit the Irish farmer, 
and industrial tariffs would increase his cost of living. 
The young Ministers of the Irish Free State—itself a 
post-war product—cannot be charged with carrying on 
the moth-eaten traditions of Cobdenism. Can it be that 
their opposition to food taxes is inspired by common 
sense ? 

* * * 

The astonishing energies of the Catholic Truth 
Society of Ireland can be assessed from its Annual 
Report. The Society has had a record year in regard 
to its propagandist publications: in the last year 
1,064,656 books and pamphlets and 497,085 magazines 
and newspapers were distributed from its offices. In 
regard to its other main activity, Censorship, the Report 
states that the “* long delay in constituting the Censor- 
ship Board prevented action on an adequate scale being 
taken by the Society in making the Act a success.” 
Even for this inadequate work, however, ** it was neces- 
sary to call upon the Society’s friends.”” And some 
hundreds of these were invited to assist. With their 
aid 160 publications were examined and reported upon: 
** not only from the point of view of the Censorship of 
Publications Act, but also in respect of their attitude 
to Catholic Truth in its varied aspects.”” Among other 
works censored on the advice of this Society were several 
advertisements ‘‘ in papers otherwise unobjectionable.”’ 
The Report adds that the Irish Censorship is “ in 
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several important respects deficient,”’ and that the regu- 
lation for laying of complaints is cumbersome and ex- 
pensive. The extent of the Society’s influence can, 
nevertheless, be estimated by the last announcement of 
the Irish Free State Censorship. Among six books 
recently banned are ‘‘ Confessions and Impressions,”’ 
by Miss Ethel Mannin, and ‘** Parenthood: Design or 
Accident,”’ by Michael Fielding. This last book, it will 
be remembered, was seized a month ago in England by 
the Chichester Police, but was apparently found to be 
unobjectionable. 
* * * 

The new Egyptian Constitution has now been 
officially promulgated. The Senate is reduced from 132 
members to 100, of whom 60 will be nominated, and 
only 40 elected. The Chamber of Deputies is reduced 
from 232 to 150 members, and voting at the elections 
will take place in two stages. The age for exercise of 
the franchise is raised from 21 to 25, and there is a 
property qualification, with an educational alternative, 
for the ** elector delegates.’’ Various new regulations 
of Parliamentary procedure are introduced with the 
avowed object of strengthening the position of the 
Executive. As was to be expected, the Wafd leaders 
have denounced the new Constitution vigorously ; it is 
more significant that the Egyptian Liberals have refused 
to endorse the change and that Mahmoud Pasha has 
described it as one which ‘* reduces Parliamentary 
authority over public finances . . . toa shadow.”’ Had 
the new Constitution been introduced in 1928, it might 
have proved better suited than the present to a country 
in process of transition. The attempt to enforce it on 
a nation which has tasted more liberal institutions, for 
the purpose of quelling an Opposition trained in the 
strictest tenets of French democracy, is likely to prove 
full of danger, and Great Britain will undoubtedly share, 
fairly or not, in the odium of the change. 

* * * 

The elections in New South Wales have thrown 
something like a bombshell into the tangled political 
and economic situation of Australia, for they have 
brought the Labour leader, Mr. Lang, back to power 
with a clear majority, and Mr. Lang is not only an 
opponent of any financial reforms which can be con- 
strued as an attack upon the workers’ standard of life, 
but has shown, during the course of the election cam- 
paign, an alarming recklessness in his pronouncements. 
There is serious uneasiness in Australia lest he should 
repudiate the agreements arrived at by the State 
Premiers and Treasurers, and a corresponding elation 
and truculence in the more extreme Labour ranks. In- 
cidentally, the attacks upon Sir Otto Niemeyer have 
reached a pitch which has provoked him to issue a state- 
ment denying that he represented either oversea bond- 
holders or British manufacturers, and pointing out 
that he went to Australia at the invitation of the Com- 
monwealth Government, and that the responsibility for 
inviting and accepting his advice rests upon them and 
upon the State Premiers. 

* * * 

Just when the Federal forces in Brazil appeared to 
be holding the insurgents at every point, a military 
insurrection broke out in Rio, compelled the resignation 
of the President, and established a provisional Govern- 
ment. The Junta at Rio have entered into communica- 
tion with the leaders of the revolt in the provinces; but 
it is not clear, at the time of writing, how far their 
authority will be accepted, or what sort of Government 
will ultimately emerge. Like the provincial leaders, 
the Junta have expressed themselves in favour of 
honouring all Brazil’s externa! obligations. Meanwhile, 
their supporters have made trouble for them by firing 
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on a German liner, as she was leaving Rio harbour, 
causing a loss of 26 killed, and 43 wounded. Most of 
the sufferers were Spanish subjects, and demands for 
compensation both by Spain and by Germany will 
occupy the attention of the new Government. 

* * * 

The coal-miners of Germany have been afflicted 
by two terrible disasters. On October 21st there were 
heavy explosions in the pit at Alsdorf, and the rescue 
parties immediately reported immense havoc in the 
galleries. The first explosion seems to have occurred 
near the head of the shaft, so that an immense volume 
of poisonous and explosive gas was forced along the 
lower galleries in every direction; parties at great dis- 
tances from the shaft were cut off and buried alive; 
those nearer to it were suffocated or burnt to death, 
and at least three hundred men lost their lives. While 
the funeral service was being held over the charred and 
disfigured remains of these unfortunate people, the pit 
at Maybach in the Sarre was the scene of a similar 
disaster, and already some hundred mutilated bodies 
have been brought up in the cages. The sympathy of 
the whole world will go out in full measure to the 
sufferers and to the German people. 

* * * 


A notable event of the week has been Lord Lee’s 
announcement of a projected Institute for the Study of 
the History of Art which is to be grafted on to the 
organization of the University of London. No more 
appropriate centre could have been chosen, for in 
London are accumulated the great mass of those 
treasures which must be the original authorities for the 
students in this new school. Through the benefactions 
of Mr. Samuel Courtauld, Sir Joseph Duveen, and Lord 
Lee himself, and through the devoted assistance of a 
committee of experts, it appears that the scheme is 
already richly endowed, both with approval and more 
material support. There can be no question that it will 
be an extremely valuable contribution to humanistic 
education, and that it is at present a deplorable lapse 
in a University curriculum that we have paid such scant 
attention to the training of experts in the history of the 
fine arts. It is hoped that when this new Institute has 
had time to prove its worth that it may provide a con- 
stant supply of graduates, capable not only of taking 
charge of our public collections, but skilled in judgment 
and criticism and capable of carrying into schools and 
colleges the fruits of their specialized education. 

* * * 

A well-deserved tribute is to be paid to Viscount 
Cecil of Chelwood by his fellow-countrymen. A fund 
has been opened for the purpose of having his portrait 
painted with a view to its ultimate inclusion in the 
National Portrait Gallery. This excellent project has 
the support of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Baldwin, 
Mr. Lloyd George, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
many other distinguished men and women. Lord 
Cecil’s services to his own people and to mankind at 
large are known to all, but ‘** beyond all these services it 
is desired,”’ as the published statement well says, ‘* to 
commemorate Lord Cecil as the embodiment of a new 
international spirit, a spirit of conciliation which alone 
can exorcise the spirit of conflict.’? As it is desired to 
make the tribute as representative as possible, all 
amounts, however small, will be welcomed. It is hoped 
that the sum received will considerably exceed the 
amount required for the portrait. Any surplus will be 
used for a purpose to be approved by Lord Cecil. Con- 
tributions will be received at any branch of the Midland 
Bank, Ltd., or may be sent to the Hon. Secretary, 
** Tribute to Lord Cecil Fund,’’ 48, Russell Square, 
W.C.1. 
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CAN THE GOVERNMENT 


SURVIVE ? 


HE opening of a new Parliamentary session finds 
7 Government beset by troubles and anxieties, 

though only a very harsh critic or bitter partisan 
would say that they were wholly deserved. Over two 
millions unemployed, industry paralyzed, India in a 
ferment, the Dominions truculent, the Jews every- 
where boiling over with indignation, the national 
finances in perilous disorder—here surely is a situation 
in which the strongest Government might be brought 
down. Yet nobody expects that this minority Govern- 
ment, composed mainly of weak and inexperienced men 
will be turned out of office during the next few months 
unless it deliberately forces the Opposition Parties into 
the same lobby. That is the paradox of the present 
position in Parliament: in spite of all its misfortunes 
and failures, the Government appears to be as safe 
now as it has ever been, for its enemies cannot com- 
bine against it. The one supreme asset of the Labour 
Party is the incredible folly of the Conservatives. 

Is ** incredible folly ’’ too strong an expression? 
Consider the circumstances. Every politician knows 
that any Government, however wise and successful it 
may be, accumulates unpopularity day by day in the 
ordinary course of administration. The present 
Government is certainly no exception to that rule, and, 
in addition, it had inevitably to face a growing disillu- 
sionment among its own followers as to the achieve- 
ments which could follow from the control of the 
administrative machine; and on the top of all this came 
the world slump in trade. Clearly, the Conservatives 
had only to keep quiet and wait patiently for a few 
months until the cup was full. Nothing could then have 
prevented their return to power. To do him justice, 
Mr. Baldwin seems to have realized this, and his tactics 
last year—his early benevolence to the Government 
and his growing acerbity—were skilful enough. His 
Party, however, would not wait. The mania for Pro- 
tection, which is always latent in the Conservative 
Party, broke out again in a virulent form. The effect 
of the last inoculation, in 1924, had completely worn 
off, and the disease spread rapidly. Still Mr. Baldwin 
strove to save his flock from self-destruction. He 
offered them an extension of safeguarding, a free hand 
to impose retaliatory duties, closer economic relations 
with the Dominions, and a Referendum on food-taxes. 
He warned them again and again of the unpopularity 
of food-taxes. They would not listen. They wanted 
** the whole hog,’’ and nothing else would satisfy them. 
Then Mr. Baldwin made his final bid: an emergency 
tariff on all imported manufactures, and the quota 
system for wheat. Even this, we feel, might have been 
** put across ”’ the electorate. The argument for Pro- 
tection always gets a better hearing in times of indus- 
trial depression; people are in the mood to try any 
remedy—even the old remedy discredited eighty years 
ago; and Labour candidates are not well equipped to 
defend Free Trade. But the more Mr. Baldwin con- 
ceded, the more insistent his Party became. There 
were ominous signs of rebellion, a Party meeting was 
demanded, the question of the leadership was angrily 
canvassed, the cry that ‘**‘ Baldwin must go ”’ gained 
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perceptibly in volume. And then, at last, Mr. Baldwin 
surrendered. .. . 

At this point in the narrative we confess to a certain 
diffidence. Has Mr. Baldwin finally surrendered to the 
folly of food taxes? Everybody will sympathize with 
Mr. Churchill, who said at Chingford on Monday 
evening :— 

‘*T am not going to make any declaration on staple 
food taxes to-night. Our policy changes so quickly, 
almost from day to day, that it is difficult to keep pace 
with all the things one has to believe in and to which 
one has to be loyal. I intend to wait before expressing 
any opinion until I know exactly where and on what 
we are finally going to stake our fortunes at the coming 
election.”’ 

It is not clear how long Mr. Churchill intends to 
wait. A Conservative Party meeting is being held as 
we go to press, at which we are told that Mr. Baldwin 
is expounding the policy of the Party. It is only a 
few months, however, since a Party meeting saw the 
Referendum nailed to the mast. In these difficult cir- 
cumstances, the best that can be done is to quote Mr. 
Baldwin’s latest pronouncement, which will be found 


in a letter addressed to the Conservative candidate in 
South Paddington :— 


‘On the supremely important subject of Empire 
trade you stand for a free hand to enter into bargains 
with the Dominions. Here you insist—and in this you 
have my whole-hearted support—that, in approaching 
the Dominions, no plan shall be ruled out beforehand 
and we shall be free to adopt any and every method 
conducive to the development of Empire trade, including 
the taxation of foreign foodstuffs.”’ 

This seems clear enough, and it is difficult to imagine 
how Mr. Baldwin can escape from it. The majority of 
his Party are enthusiastic food-taxers and will surely 
hold him to his last concession. What follows? The 
first thing that follows was admirably stated by Mr. 
Churchill. He told his audience on Monday that the 
reason why Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, and 
other Conservative leaders, who were all keen Protec- 
tionists, had been ‘** so very backward and sluggish ”’ 
in accepting a policy of food-taxation was because there 
were scores of constituencies in the North and Midlands 
of England and in Scotland whence they had been 
advised by their agents that a policy of taxing the staple 
foods of the people would destroy or at least imperil 
the chances of victory. The second thing that follows 
is that Liberals in the House of Commons cannot risk 
defeating the Government while there is the smallest 
chance of putting these Protectionists into power. The 
third thing that follows is, as we wrote last week, that 
the co-operation between Liberals and Labour which 
has begun in the field of national development must be 
continued in order to defeat Protection. 

Let us examine that cryptic document the King’s 
Speech and see how far it is likely that Liberals will 
be able to support the legislative programme for this 
session. Great prominence is given in the Speech to 
** the promotion of increased settlement and employ- 
ment on the land, and of large-scale farming opera- 
tions,” and to ** the acquisition and improvement of 
agricultural land in need of reconditioning,” and ‘* the 
organization of producers for marketing purposes.”’ 
These are matters in which Mr. Lloyd George has always 
taken a very special interest. We shall certainly expect 
to find them discussed in the Liberal Memorandum 
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which is soon to be published. There can be no doubt 
of their importance, but everything, of course, depends 
upon the way in which they are treated. 

The next paragraph of the King’s Speech covers a 
melancholy failure and evasion of responsibility. It 
runs as follows :— 

‘*T propose immediately to set up a Commission to 
inquire into the whole question of Unemployment Insur- 
ance and in particular into the allegations of abuse of its 
provisions. The Commission will be asked to present 
interim Reports on the most pressing questions and, if 
required, legislation based upon them will be introduced. 
In the meantime, a measure to make further financial 
provision for the Unemployment Fund will be laid before 
you.” 

This passage may fairly be interpreted to mean that the 
Committee of six representing all three Parties has failed 
to reach agreement, and that neither the Committee 
nor the Government are prepared to face up to the 
necessity of dealing with the scandal and menace of 
the dole. The appointment of a Royal Commission 
means a shirking of responsibility and dangerous delay, 
and meanwhile the Fund is nearly £60 millions in debt 
and borrowing powers must be again increased. 

An item in the Speech of great interest to the 
Liberal Party is the bare announcement that a measure 
of Electoral Reform will be submitted to Parliament. 
It is strongly rumoured that this measure, if it ever sees 
the light, will include provision for the Alternative Vote. 
Though not as satisfactory from the Party’s standpoint 
as Proportional Representation, the Alternative Vote 
would certainly do something to remove the electoral 
injustice from which we are now suffering. The pro- 
posed measure is, obviously, the subject of negotiations 
behind the scenes which have not yet been completed. 
It certainly should not be bought by any promise of 
unqualified support, but if it is freely put forward it 
should make for better relations between the Liberal 
and Labour Parties. 

Among the other measures promised, we note with 
particular interest a Bill ** to secure for the community 
its share in the site value of land,’’ and another ‘** for 
the modification and extension of the law relating to 
Town Planning and to the preservation of Rural Ameni- 
ties.”” These are matters which, as Professor G. M. 
Trevelyan pointed out in this journal a few months ago, 
should certainly be taken together, and we still hope 
that Mr. MacDonald will seize the opportunity for a 
large imaginative measure of national planning. 

For the rest, the raising of the School Age is again 
to be attempted; there is to be a Trade Disputes Bill, 
which suggests all sorts of prickly difficulties; while 
the promise of a Consumers’ Council Bill, a Factory 
Bill, and a measure to enable the ratification of the 
Washington Hours’ Convention has become **‘ common 
form ”’ in these documents whatever Government may 
be in office. If all these measures were really intended 
to reach the Statute-Book in a single session, the time 
of Parliament and of Ministers would be fully and use- 
fully occupied. The truth is, of course, that the new 
session is overshadowed by the industrial and economic 
crisis, and by the approaching conference on the future 
of India. Whatever legislation may be achieved by the 
way, the Government and Parliament will be judged by 
their handling of unemployment and the Indian 
problem. 
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FAGGING 


HE recent death of a fourteen year old boy, who was 

said to have taken his life through fear of the fagging 

that prevailed at his public school, and the well- 
meant recommendation of the coroner’s jury that such 
fagging should be abolished, might have been expected to 
ruffle the surface of public school complacency. Some 
optimistic people may even have wondered whether this 
incident might not in fact cause fagging finally to dis- 
appear from our boarding schools. Fagging, as commonly 
practised, might well die unlamented; for it is a system 
which, if scarcely ever cruel or barbarous, is undoubtedly 
muddle-headed and out of date. 

Whatever secret misgivings may have been felt, and 
whatever quiet reforms and inquiries may have been made, 
the public school authorities have certainly shown no open 
signs of wishing to make any avowal of error. In point of 
fact, several headmasters have gone out of their way on 
Speech Days and similar occasions to assert a rather 
aggressive belief in the blessings of the system. In private 
conversations, of course, we should expect every class- 
conscious ** Sahib,’? every enthusiastic member of the Old 
Hartorian or Old Westburian Society, and every retarded 
adolescent who feels, with truth, that the system has helped 
to ** make him what he is,’’ to rally to the defence of 
fagging, with as much zest as if the threatened ido] were 
corporal punishment itself. 

Many of these excited apologists can properly be 
ignored, except in so far as their own mentality is a subject 
for study. There are, however, a number of quite reason- 
able people who do believe honestly, if partly erroneously, 
that fagging is altogether beneficial. ‘‘ The purpose of 
fagging,’’ it has been said, ‘* is to try to inculcate in the 
small boy habits of prompt obedience and cleanliness, and 
the notion that it is not menial or derogatory to do odd 
jobs. Public school boys sometimes come from homes where 
everything is done for them by servants, and it is found 
good that they should do a certain number of things for 
themselves and for others.”? This is a point of view that 
it is worth while to examine. It claims, in effect, that 
fagging teaches habits of obedience, that it promotes the 
idea of service, and that it teaches boys to respect 
** manual ”? labour and to depend less upon the performance 
of such labour by others. My principal quarrel with those 
who hold this view reasonably is that they never seem to 
inquire whether these admittedly beneficial objects cannot 
be reached by other means not equally open to abuse. Let 
us see how far fagging does in fact achieve them. 

But, first of all, is there any uniform fagging system? 
If we are to criticize fagging, we must know exactly what 
we are talking about. Conditions, no doubt, vary in detail 
from school to school, but probably not very much. My 
own memories are of practices apparently very similar to 
those which received the condemnation of the coroner’s 
jury. The fag’s duties were of two principal kinds—being 
‘‘ on’? the study of a prefect, and being liable to “ fag- 
calls.°? The former meant that he had to sweep and dust 
his master’s study after breakfast, light his fire, and gener- 
ally keep the room up to whatever standard of tidiness and 
cleanliness the particular master demanded. The second— 
more foolish, and certainly more resented—practice was as 
follows : The studies of the house were arranged in tiers 
round an open quadrangle. If a prefect shouted ‘ fag,” 
all the fags who occupied ground-floor studies, leaving what- 
ever occupation they were engaged upon, had to rush out 
into the quadrangle. The ‘‘ last man out ”’ would perform 
the required duty, or run the necessary errand. Penalties 
for negligent fagging were very rare; the system rolled on 
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by its own weight; but the sanction behind it all was, in 
the last resort, the fear of being beaten by the prefects. 
The body of fags comprised everyone below the upper 
school or fifth forms. A clever little boy, that is to say, 
who had been well taught, or well crammed, at his prepara- 
tory school, might escape the duties after a couple of terms. 
A boy who did not happen to fit well into the orthodox 
curriculum might remain a fag for three years, or even 
more. 

That is the fagging system—or at any rate one system 
—jn outline, and if it does really decrease the public school 
boy’s dependence upon servants, and give him a greater 
respect for the labour of those who are supposed to work 
with their hands rather than with their brains, we may all, 
to that extent, be grateful for it. Prejudice and snobbery 
in these matters are strong enough in all conscience. The 
past ten years have, no doubt, made most people more 
sensible; but there are still plenty of homes that give boys 
no chance of either doing simple services for themselves, or 
respecting those by whom they are served. The question 
is whether schoo] fagging at all supplies the need, whether 
the limits set by convention to the duties performed by the 
fag are not too narrow, and whether the actual duties are 
particularly suitable. At very few schools, for example, 
where orthodox fagging is encouraged, do boys make their 
own beds, clean their own boots, and wait upon the com- 
munity at table. At fewer still do they learn to sew on a 
button, or mend a torn garment, or prepare the simplest 
meal. Yet it is at least as important to be able to do any 
of these as to know how to remove, or conceal, the dust 
that has accumulated in a prefect’s study. Nor does the 
fag always learn to do even that efficiently. The standard 
of cleanliness depends entirely upon the whim of a com- 
parative child—perhaps two or three years older than 
himself. 

It seems, too, rather unlikely that fagging can make 
boys respect a certain kind of work, when the essence of 
the system is that everyone should escape from it as soon 
as possible. It is not all boys, remember, who undertake 
this honourable task, but only the members of lower forms. 
Theoretically, at any rate, every boy wants to reach a 
higher form, and one conscious motive that weighs with 
some is the desire to escape from a position of helotry, 
where you are at the beck and call of another boy. 

The idea of service is certainly one that school life should 
encourage, but it should be primarily the idea of public 
service as a preparation for wider civic duties. Now the 
fag does not think of his work as being for the most part 
public work, but work for a private individual; and he is 
perfectly right. He is not doing anything for the com- 
munity when he is sent ** down town ” to buy a pair of 
bootlaces for a prefect who has forgotten to buy them him- 
self, or when he polishes the buttons on his master’s O.T.C. 
uniform. He is doing a job for another boy who is in the 
privileged position of using him as a private servant. The 
right idea of public service, too, should, surely, be that of 
service by all, and, further than that, of service by all 
according to their strength, or capacity to serve. Fagging 
is not service by all, but by those who are least able to 
help themselves. It might even be described as service 
paid by the weakest to the strongest. And it is absurd to 
expect fagging to further the ideal of service unless the 
fag’s work is in itself respected, which, as we have seen, 
is not the case. There lies the danger. Whether or not 
he often thinks about the matter (fortunately he seldom 
does) he has the feeling that he is counted an inferior 
creature, and an occasional boy—perhaps only one in a 
hundred, but quite possibly far more—who is unduly sensi- 
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tive, or slightly neurotic, is the worse for that experience 
for the rest of his life. 

We come to the last argument for fagging, that it 
teaches boys ‘** habits of obedience.”? It is the favourite 
argument of the Diehard, who resents any change in public- 
school life, and it is interesting because it reveals how he 
clings to one particular conception of discipline and 
obedience. In any reasonably well-organized school a boy 
is in reality learning obedience all the time. Even the 
freest school life must be to some extent a regulated life, 
though the regulation need not, and should not, be obvious 
or irksome. A boy cannot be punctual for meals and 
lessons, attentive in class, a useful member of a team, and 
a contented member of a house, without learning that kind 
of obedience which is the give-and-take of all ordered human 
society. But it is essentially an impersonal, and more 
or less unconscious, obedience to law and custom. It is 
altogether different from obedience to an individual who 
may be exacting and oppressive, or whom, on the contrary, 
it may be possible to deceive or cajole. 

Behind all the talk about “ discipline ”? and “‘ obedi- 
ence ”’ in this connection, there lies an idea of the meaning 
of those words to which a certain kind of Old Boy is 
emotionally, even neurotically, attached; that ‘* govern- 
ment ’’ (which he thinks he understands, and for which he 
wants public school boys to be trained) means ordering 
people about, and that “ discipline ’? means being made to 
do something disagreeable, at the more or less capricious 
command of someone who is officially your superior. Hence 
the special virtue of the fag-call described above. In some 
way or another this kind of obedience is ‘* good for ’em.”’ 
We have been through it in our time, and they had better 
have a taste of it too. 

This is a fifth-form state of mind, and it is an example 
of how the public schools do, at the worst, produce a kind 
of retarded adolescence. In later life it is tiresome and 
ridiculous. It may also be dangerous. We can hardly wish 
these ideas of government and discipline to be held by boys 
who are to be citizens in a modern democratic state. We 
may even doubt whether they will be a great help to those 
who have to live among other and less developed races. 
All our public school boys cannot go to Kenya Colony. In 
this connection Lieutenant-Colone] Osborne, in his ** Must 
England Lose India,” gives us, possibly in exaggerated 
terms, a good deal to think about. If there are some whom 
the fagging system prevents from suffering from “‘ swelling 
of the head,’’ does it not inflict upon others, a few years 
older, exactly that complaint in an aggravated form ? 

I cannot help contrasting with the orthodox fagging 
system the practice which prevails in the school that I 
know best, for it seems to me to contain what is good in 
fagging without its faults. Boys clean their boots and make 
their beds. And in addition a number of “ duties ”’ exist, 
those of messengers, servers at meals, bell-ringers, and the 
cleaning of a number of class-rooms and other rooms before 
breakfast every morning. From time to time other collec- 
tive work also occurs. For all of these jobs each of the 
groups into which the school is divided is responsible for 
a week in turn, under its own leaders or prefects. Note 
that ail the work is genuinely public work, for the whole 
community. Note, too, that all take part in it, big and 
small. The obvious and appropriate penalty for negligence 
is more work when the turn comes round again. Often 
enough the group leader himself lends a hand in the actual 
work. Invariably he is present, helping and directing, not 
ordering about smaller boys for his own advantage, but 
controlling co-operative work which, though organized and 
performed by boys, has to satisfy adult standards. For 
the rooms when cleaned are inspected by a master, and 
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the other work is all done in full publicity. The leader is 
privileged, if at all, only in that he has the greater oppor- 
tunity for service. He shares the praise for a good work, 
but on his head there falls first, and most directly, the 
blame for a bad one. 

** But will this produce real leaders? *? exclaims our Old 
Boy from his armchair in the club window. Well, there 
are different notions of what leadership implies. 

JAMES HERBERT. 


PANDEMONIUM IN 
PADDINGTON 


HE eyes of the world, as everyone knows, are 

; invariably turned on any British constituency where 
a by-election happens to be in progress. The 
bewilderéd elector is made suddenly aware of his gigantic 
responsibilities. Black men, he is given to understand, will 
fight on the coast of Coromandel, and red men will scalp 
each other by the Great Lakes unless he puts his cross in 
the right place on Thursday week. His is the opportunity 
to inaugurate a new era, and the destinies of a nation hang 
upon his decision. Such is the magnitude of the issues in 
a normal contest. But South Paddington is no ordinary 
election. Nothing less than the fate of the Empire is at 
stake. ‘* The Empire,” as one fervid Crusader announced, 
** has been sentenced to death, and is to be shot at dawn.” 
Will the stout burgesses of the terminus demand a reprieve? 

Undoubtedly Paddington has shaken off the malaise 
that has been so marked in recent by-elections, Presumably 
it is impossible for the inhabitants of a battlefield not to 
feel a certain interest in the result even when three of the 
contestants are almost as indistinguishable as Chinese 
nationalist generals. This unoffending borough has had 
inflicted upon it all the hideous apparatus of modern elec- 
tioneering. Monster vans patrol the streets; loud-speakers 
blare into the night; rival champions of the old gang and 
the press-gang bellow their respective doctrines within a 
few yards of each other. Each side has recruited volunteers 
and mercenaries from all over London. It is unparalleled 
since Mr. Chesterton’s Battle of Notting Hill. 

It must be admitted that the Crusaders have found a 
magnificent standard-bearer in Vice-Admiral Taylor. He 
possesses not only a breezy and effective style, but also a 
voice which Ernest Brown might envy. As P. G. Wode- 
house would put it, if all other sources of income failed he 
could make a good living calling the cattle home across 
the sands of Dee. For thirty years, according to the 
Admiral, we have treated the great self-governing Dominions 
no better than the foreigner. For thirty years they have 
been knocking at the door and we have not opened. This 
is the last chance, but it is not yet too late if only the 
electors of South Paddington will do their duty. Admiral 
Taylor has had the frequent assistance of Coeur-de-Lion him- 
self, who has borne a worthy part in the struggle. Lord 
Beaverbrook’s speeches in this election have probably been 
by far his best performances on the platform, and this in 
spite of the fact that he has had to meet a perfect barrage 
of interruptions. In spite of many violent ejections the 
Baldwinites generally succeed in voicing their indignation. 
Numerous cries of ‘* What about Railway Trucks? ” show 
that the public has not yet forgotten the time when the 
Chief Crusader was content to hitch his star to a waggon. 

Admiral Taylor has recently enjoyed the support of Mr. 
V. C. Redwood, the Rothermere candidate at Bromley. Mr. 
Redwood began the election by speaking for Mrs. Stewart- 
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Richardson, but with rare fidelity has followed his leader 
into the camp of the Crusaders. 

The irregular levies of the United Empire Party are a 
weird and wonderful array. Nothing quite like them has 
been seen since Sir John Falstaff so damnably misused the 
King’s Press. They may be observed standing on carts at 
any street corner, making gestures of universal defiance. 
No tears are shed over the lost leader. ‘* The United 
Empire Party,”’ it is declared, ‘* has rid itself of its greatest 
incubus, Lord Rothermere.’’ The following is a literal 
specimen :— 

** You poor fools, you’re going to be sold. Beaver- 
brook and Rothermere are planning to sell the Crusaders 
to the new Conservative Party that is being formed with 
Sir Robert Horne as leader.” 

** And who,”’ inquired a member of the audience, ‘* is 
your leader? ”? 

‘* Sir,’ replied the orator, raising his voice to drown 
the noise of a passing lorry, ‘*‘ England needs a Man. He 
has always come when England has needed him. Out of the 
two hundred and forty thousand members of the United 
Empire Party will come the Man.’’ 

Lord Rothermere was evidently of the opinion that 
Paddington needed a man—or a Duchess. The spectacle of 
a very charming Ariadne deserted by her Theseus has 
aroused widespread sympathy, which, however, is not likely 
to take the form of votes. The refusal of Colonel Stewart- 
Richardson to abandon his contest against Mr. Churchill at 
Epping seems to meet with universal approval. His wife’s 
speeches consist of brief, straightforward declarations that 
she is in favour of higher wages, lower prices, reduced 
taxes, and plenty of jobs for everybody. 

The Conservative Central Office has summoned its 
trained bands from all surrounding divisions to the support 
of its errant knight. Sir Herbert Lidiard, who has become 
rather less than a figurehead in this election, is almost 
pathetic. Naively he confesses that he cannot understand 
why he has become the object of so much abuse. In the 
intervals of peering at his notes he gives utterance to such 
sentiments as these : ** Just fancy South Paddington—nice, 
decent, respectable district that we are—represented by a 
Labour ” (sic). ‘They blame Mr. Baldwin for being 
obstinate. By Heaven, he seems to me to have been most 
accommodating.’’ If Sir Herbert wins it will be only 
because even a Crusader cannot force his way past the 
butlers of Porchester Terrace. 

Socialists never alter. At Paddington Baths Mr. George 
Lansbury delivered faithfully the same address that has 
served him for the last ten years at least. The orators of 
the street corner follow suit. Having set up an Aunt Sally 
of their own construction—the capitalist system—they pro- 
ceed to hurl brickbats at it for the rest of the evening. 
The capitalist, to serve his private ends, has created unem- 
ployment to the extent of two millions. The Government 
must not be blamed for any shortcomings, for have not the 
wicked Liberals stood in the way of all beneficial reforms ? 
Miss Dorothy Evans, herself an accomplished though not a 
sympathetic speaker, would be better served by supporters 
who know how to present the Free Trade case. The 
Socialist Party is lamentably ill-equipped to fight the battle 
against food taxes. 

Can the Crusaders shout loud enough to be heard in 
the big houses? That is the question to be decided at South 
Paddington. If they can, we shall behold the first Crusader 
clanking his victorious way up the floor of the House of 
Commons. If not, the official nominee will take his place 
on the Conservative back benches, another addition to the 
serried rows of the inarticulate. 

Dincie Foor. 
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“YOU MAY TAKE A HORSE...” 


‘Step by reluctant step he had advanced, but every 
step had been the result of shoving and dragging. They 
had now got him as far as the stream, but he would not 
drink.’’-—Lord Beaverbrook on Mr. Baldwin. 

The Crusaders’ view of it :— 

Step by reluctant step, 

We have dragged him to the brink; 
He will stand and look 
At the Beaver Brook, 

But we cannot make him drink : 
And where’s the pleader 
For a craven leader 

Who wants to pause and think? 


Mr. Baldwin’s view of it :— 

Step by reluctant step, 

At the heels of the new Crusade, 
I have toiled in quest 
Of a fiscal rest, 

And seen the mirage fade : 
Yet I needs must swallow 
My wrath, and follow 

Each brand new goal displayed. 


The Public’s view of it: 
Step by reluctant step. 
We have left our faith behind 
In an honest man, 
And a Press-Lord’s plan 
For the Empire’s good designed ; 
For in promise-breaking, 
Or in Premier-making, 
They have each their axe to grind. 
MacF LECKNOE. 


THE ECONOMICS 
MUCH 


A DISCUSSION BETWEEN THE CAVIAR 
AND THE LIQUEURS 


1 Private Dining-Room in the Hotel Superbus. 


OF TOO 


SCENE : 
Parties to the Discussion. 

Sir Marcus MERGER ... A Captain of Industry. 

GEORGE GuPP A Contractor. 

DonaLtp McDoo His Partner. ‘ 


A.LpHEeUS LEVANT A Financier. 
NEMO GERNONS A Bearded High-Brow. 


UPP : What’s wrong is the dole. How can you expect 
people to work if it pays them to be idle. Industry 
could absorb any amount of cheap labour. 

Nemo: My dear man, you know perfectly well that 
industry is suffering from over-production, and what it 
needs is not cheap labour but customers who need and can 
buy what it produces. 

Gupp (apoplectically) : I see. Double the dole so that 
the unemployed can consume what the employed produce 
by the sweat of their brows. What do you say to that, 
Merger? 

Mercer : What does Nemo say to that? 

Nemo: Well, it might be a way out. Who knows? 
Did you read those articles by Keynes in THe Nation? 

Mercer : You mean ‘* Economic Possibilities for Our 
Grandchildren.’”’ Yes, I did. They certainly impressed me. 

Nemo: And you, Gupp? 

Gurr : I’ve no time for reading. 

Nemo : No time. Why I don’t believe you’ve done a 
stroke of real work for years. McDoo does it all, don’t 
you? 
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McDoo: That’s not fair, Nemo. I know my work, 
none better. But I know and you know that without Gupp 
I should be nowhere. Running a little business up a back 
street. I can deal with things. But Gupp here sees the 
relation of things years ahead and dares to engage in under- 
takings that scare me stiff. And pulls it off every time. 

Nemo: Good. Works about four times a year for a 
fortnight or so—and for the rest of the time is ‘* technologic- 
ally unemployed.’? On the dole, in fact, but he doesn’t 
call it on the dole. 

Gupr: He certainly doesn’t. 
** technological unemployment ”? 

NEMO: Keynes says it means unemployment due to 
our discovery of means of economizing the use of labour 
outrunning the pace at which we can find new uses for 
labour. 

Gurr: H’m! 

Nemo: Let me put a case. You know a lot about 
building. Suppose a man invented a brick-laying machine 
that laid a thousand bricks an hour. And suppose you 
were not allowed to use the machine unless you provided 
for the bricklayers it put out of work. Wouldn’t you gladly 
keep them as pets rather than lose the work the machine 
could do? Well, those bricklayers would be technologically 
unemployed. 

Gupp: I see what you mean. But as for providing, 
that’s the country’s job surely. Why shouldI... ? 

Nemo : Why, indeed; when in any case you do. 

MERGER : He’s got you there, Gupp. Industry pays 
the dole and the rest of it, fake it as you may, all the time. 

McDoo : Industry and savings—worrrk and thrrrift— 
there’s nought else ever paid anything. 

Nemo: There’s science, and the machine. 

McDoo : Aye, but they worrrk too. 

Nemo : But so fast, and so surely, that muscle is soon 
at a discount. 

McDoo: Aye. I see what you’re driving at. 

Mercer: Yes, Keynes’s articles impressed me im- 
mensely. But, after all, he admitted that the problem 
was one for our grandchildren to settle. 

Nemo: Not in our time, thank God! 
you’re thinking, I suppose ? 

MERGER: Well. perhaps [ am. The present world is 
too old and too weary to learn new tricks. (Nemo shakes 
his head.) You think not. Well, if you think the time’s 
ripe, get on with it. What do you say Levant? 

Levant : Oh, I say nothing. I listen. I read Keynes. 
I never know what precisely these fellows are driving at. 
But I liked that bit about compound interest during 250 
years; and still more that bit about Drake’s piracy being 
the beginning of our prosperity. Funny, isn’t it. 

Nemo (slyly): What we want, I suppose, is more 
pirates. 

MERGER : My dear Nemo! 

Levant : Oh, it’s only his polite way of calling me a 
pirate. 

Nemo: Well, aren’t you? 

Levant : Nothing so picturesque. I’m just a gambler. 
I back winners in a game the odds of which are only known 
to myself. 

Nemo : And you are a benefactor of society ? 

Levant : I have never said so. But, yes, I think I am. 
What do you say, Gupp? And you, Merger? I won’t ask 
McDoo because he disapproves of me. No worrrk or 
thrrrift, eh, McDoo? I wonder what Keynes thinks of me? 

Nemo : I wonder. 

Levant: Anyway, he knows that money talks. 

Nemo: Yes, he knows that, but he doesn’t like its 
accent or the things it talks about. 

Levant: Did he say so? 


And what, may I ask, is 
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Mercer : He certainly doesn’t like the way we spend 
our leisure. (To Levant.) I expect he’s seen you sun- 
bathing on the Lido. 

Levant: I do not sun-bathe, and I have not been to 
the Lido. 

Mercer : Then it must have been Gupp. 

Gurr: I know what you mean. No doubt my amuse- 
ments look silly enough. 

McDoo: They do. 

Gurr: McDoo agrees, you see. But it’s difficult to 
explain. Didn’t I read somewhere that Herbert Spencer 
lived in boarding houses because the chatter of the boarders 
on indifferent matters soothed his mind? 

McDoo: Ye did. He did so. But when last did ye 
spend a fioliday in a cheap boarding-house? Tell me that. 

Gupp : Now you’ve set him off. My boarding-houses 
are expensive hotels in expensively fashionable places. But 
the principle and the chatter is the same. 

McDoo : Aye, but the price, man? 

Gurr: All I know is, when we’ve got a contract 
through and all’s settled but the actual work, McDoo tells 
me to go to Deauville. 

McDoo : Aye, it’s the same place, I’m thinking. 

Nemo: The point is that Keynes is more worried about 
the possible effect of unaccustomed leisure than about the 
possibility that if we do not seize at once what the gods 
and Drake have offered us we may miss it altogether. 

McDoo: I agree with him, leisure to most people is 
the deil. 


Nemo: Well, I don’t agree with him or you. I know 
what he means, and much that he says is true. But the 


only way to learn to use leisure is to have leisure to use. 
I’m not worrying even about the innocent pleasures of the 
very rich. 

McDoo : Innocent ! 

Nemo : Did I say innocent? I meant infantile. What 
worries me, is that if we miss this tide of prosperity that 
Keynes declares, and I think, rightly, is beginning to flow, 
I don’t see our grandchildren enjoying or even misusing 
the possibilities he promises them. 

McDoo: What exactly is it he promises? 


Nemo: Nothing but the solution of the economic 
problem. As much of everything for everybody as anyone 


ean reasonably desire. A fifteen-hour week for the 
workers-—— 

McDoo: Mon, it’s terrible ! 

MERGER : Well, if it’s coming, it’s coming. 
vood of worrying ? 

Nemo : Because I think it has come. 

Mercer : Very well, it has come. I can’t see any signs 
of it myself. 

Nemo: Yet you deal with them every day. I think 
you call it rationalization. There’s too much of everything ; 
cut it down or hold it up. Prices are falling; keep ’em up. 
Too many men to do the jobs going; sack ’em. 

MERGER : You’re being rather crude, aren’t you? 

Nemo : I know. 

MERGER : What do you want us to do? 

Nemo: You? 

MERGER: Me, if you like. 

Nemo : I don’t want you to do anything. You’re the 
very last man I’d trust with the economic possibilities of 
my grandchildren. 

MERGER : Well, what do you propose ? 

Nemo : Nothing; it’s not my job. 

MERGER : Whose job is it, then? 

Nemo : As I see it, it’s Keynes’s job. 

Gurr: But I thought you said you didn’t agree with 


him? 


What’s the 
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Nemo : Oh, I agree with him about the economic possi- 
bilities. But I think he’s made a mistake in the date. It’s 
our grandchildren’s grandfathers that are given the chance, 
and if they don’t take it—and until someone tells them 
they won’t know how—TI do not suppose it will recur for 
a millennium. 

Levant (rising and looking at his watch): Well, all I 
know is, if we don’t make a move the show will be over 
before we get there. 

Nemo (drily) : The position in a nutshell. 

CURTAIN. 
Frank A. CLEMENT. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
ETHICAL POSSIBILITIES 


Str,—Your correspondent, Mr. Francis J. White, may 
not have detected every element of the ironic which may 
have been present in my article. But anyhow, I am in good 
company in wishing to postpone (until we can afford them) 
the application of those ‘‘ most sure and certain principles of 
religion and virtue,” relating to the pursuit of gain, to 
which I was referring. I am not aware that even arch- 
bishops would be in favour of putting them into force 
immediately. 

Moreover, is it not the highest virtue to ‘‘ do evil that 
ood may come ’’? For is this not what we mean by “ doing 
ood ”’ as distinct from ‘‘ being good ’’? ‘‘ Doing good,”’ as I 
understand the phrase, means to forgo the best oneself in 
order that others may have an opportunity to be good, 
which is the completest form of self-sacrifice. That is the 
choice which has to be made. For it is given to very few 
in this awkward world both to do good and to be good. Or 
is it true that to do good is the only way to be good? I ask 
questions, both num and nonne.—Yours, &c., 

J. M. KEYNEs. 


oO 
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46, Gordon Square, Bloomsbury. 
October 24th, 1930. 


ARE WAGES TOO HIGH ? 

Str,—Your leader in your last issue is a pean of praise 
of Mr. Lloyd George because he has been consistently pessi- 
inistic about the future of British industry for the last eight 
vears, and because he has consistently urged the same 
remedy—national development. 

As a business man engaged largely in the export trade, I 
am astonished that THE Nation should seriously contend 
that national development, as advocated by Mr. Lloyd 
George, can conceivably be regarded to-day as a cure for 
unemployment, 

In the supplement to last week’s Economist there is a 
very important article by Mr. Loveday, head of the Economic 
and Intelligence Service of the League of Nations. Mr. Love- 
day shows how Britain has been losing its share of the 
world trade to many other countries; just as much to 
countries which have not inflated as to those which have. 
His general conclusion is that we must have flexibility and 
reorganization, but, above all, he draws attention to the 
rigidity of our wage system. He attributes to this the fact 
that our unemployment has averaged about a million, and 
goes on to suggest that if our money wages remain at the 
present level after the present fall in world prices, then 
the numbers of our permanent unemployed are likely to 
rise from an average of one million to an average of two 
millions, 

The most serious aspect of our public life is that no 
political party is facing the facts of unemployment ; the 
plain fact that our costs of production are too high, and 
that this is largely due to a wage standard which is higher 
than we can afford under present conditions. The Tory 
Party proposes to deal with this problem by Protection, 
which, at the most, might temporarily give some increased 
employment in the home trade ; the Labour Party by mean- 
ingless talk about Socialism ; the Liberal Party by national 
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development, which is the best of the three, but utterly 
inadequate to deal with the situation. 

No politician can as yet say openly that wages are too 
high and hope to be re-elected. If, as I believe to be the 
case, this is the fundamental fact of the situation, then it 
is the duty of those who really understand our difficulties, 
especially the economists, to do as Mr. Loveday has done, 
and try to explain the position to the world at large. It is 
equally the plain duty of papers like THE NaTION, of a high 
standing in the economic world, to point out the proper 
degree of importance of a scheme of national development, 
and not to encourage the country to think that by a pleasant 
and easy process of spending one hundred million pounds on 
a development scheme it can avoid the difficult and 
unpleasant task of adjusting its costs to the world level.— 
Yours, &c., 

October 27th, 1930. 


EXPORTER. 


[We wish the solution of the problem was as simple 
as our correspondent implies. What reduction of wages 
does he propose—an average 20 per cent.? Would that 
be sufficient? Would he reduce unemployment relief pro- 
portionately? Would it be fair to take it all out of the 
wage-earner? The rentier also has benefited by the fall in 
prices. 

Our correspondent hardly does justice to Mr. Lloyd 
George, or to THE Nation. Mr. Lloyd George proposes an 
industrial conference to ‘‘ determine within a limited period 
what steps could be taken with a view to increasing our 
efficiency and reducing the costs of production in order to 
enable us to compete more successfully in the markets of 
the world.’’ THE NaTION persistently warned the country of 
the dangers of deflation and a return to gold, and, in 
recent months, it has constantly urged that the 
system of unemployment relief (which is largely responsible 
for the rigidity of wages) should be drastically overhauled. 
—EpitTor, NATION. | 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE 
GOVERNMENT 

Sir,—No one who heard Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at 
Torquay, as I did, can doubt his desire to do everything 
possible by suggestion or co-operation with the Government 
to endeavour to solve the unemployment question. I am 
bound to state, however, that the suggestion of floating a 
loan for £250,000,000 for development purposes was received 
with mixed feelings by the large audience which was present. 
In your article in your issue of the 25th instant vou quote 
the figure as £100,000,000, but the objections to this proposal 
still remain. Some work may be possible and necessary, 
but very little so far has been suggested of a remunerative 
character, and if carried out should surely be financed out 
of revenue, and not bv incurring fresh debt. <A large loan 
would probably be wasted and would have an injurious 
effect on national credit, would augment the demand for 
labour at the time, and when the money was spent would 
lead to an increase in the number of those unemployed, and 
a diminution in the amount of capital available for general 
industry. 

Does not the remedy lie in a policy of retrenchment? 
Retrenchment, as has been well said, is a great revenue. 
Retrenchment, private and public, both at home and abroad, 
will add enormously to the supply of loanable capital, and 
ensure a long period of cheap money. That will stimulate 
the flotation of, Dominion and foreign loans in this country. 
All loans floated here go out of the country in the shape of 
commodities and services, and as a result stimulate our 
basic trades, shipping, &c., and thus widen the area of em- 
ployment. Cheap money may enable the £2,000,000,000 of 
5 per cent. War Loan to be converted into a 4 per cent. loan, 
thus saving the taxpayer £20,000,000 per annum in interest 
charge. That, in turn, should lead to a reduction of taxa- 
tion, which again will still further stimulate trade and 
industry. During ten years of unemployment we have tried 
almost every remedy without success. Why not try retrench 
ment?—Yours, &c., 

D. M. Mason. 

October 27th, 1930. 
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SEPARATION ORDERS 


Srr,—Your contributor C. L. H. seems to me to have 
written a most one-sided and prejudiced article. My experi- 
ence of several years, during which I have enjoyed the 
‘cheap reward” of being called to undertake onerous 
duties, without payment, is that the Justices take great 
‘are in dealing with matrimonial cases and invariably take 
into account the pecuniary position of the parties. Your 
correspondent quotes the severe comment of the L.C.J., who 
has himself been more courteously overruled. In this 
particular class of jurisdiction the law is simple enough ; 
the difficulty is to ascertain the merits. The facile remedy 
proposed by your contributor would deprive the parties of 
the protection of the jurisdiction being exercised by several 
persons and hand them over to one man whose folly and 
prejudice can only be corrected by a superior Court. 

Your contributor does not mention that committal to 
prison means in effect the cancellation of arrears—a fact 
which is a strong deterrent to the other party. 

If I mention that we are advised by a most able and 
competent clerk, your contributor will probably think it 
enough to depreciate the whole class. But as I have already 
pointed out, knowledge of the law is not the difficulty. We 
have the valuable assistance of a lady probation officer, 
and what that assistance may mean is shown by the follow- 
ing, taken from Mr. Cancellor’s memoirs :— 

‘“My most valued friend at the Court was the Court 
Missionary. The help he gave me was so great that it was 
hard to put it into words. Not only had he guided me in 
the work of clemency by taking on his broad shoulders and 
into his big heart the burden of probation officer in scores 
of cases: he had also shown wonderful tact and ability in 
dealing with the disputes between wives and husbands... . 
Personally 1 should never forget that he gave me my first 
lesson in the Police Court methods of dealing with husband 
and wife, and no magistrate could have had a better tutor.” 
These are the words of a Stipendiary learned in the 

law—not of a miserable, ignorant, and unpaid 
a. Fs 


WORSE THAN A CRIME 


Sir,—I should find it hard to believe that your con 
tributor ‘‘C. L. H.’’ had much experience of the courts of 
Summary jurisdiction but for the inference from two 
passages in his article. 

The law of husband and wife, as governed by the two 
Acts chiefly affecting the local courts, is admittedly unsatis- 
factory. Not that I think, with “C. L. H.,” that it bears 
with special ferocity on the husband. In one respect, indeed, 
it is specially weighted against the wife, for the husband 
can inflict on her the last insult and injury of living in 
adultery with another woman and yet be free of the offence 
of legal ‘* desertion *’ which entitles her to ask for a Separa 
tion Order. Still, I am prepared to agree that the whole 
question of matrimonial relations vis-d-vis the Law needs a 
thorough overhauling. Whether transferring the hearing of 
minor matrimonial causes from the Justices’ Court to the 
County Court would mend matters is problematical. Judging 
from a forty years’ experience of Courts of all sorts I incline 
to think it would not. 

The state of the law, however, is not the real point of 
“Cc. L. H.’s” article, but the state of the Courts. He 
accuses the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction of general in- 
competence, and then proceeds to specific charges: (1) That 
the magistrates are too old for their job ; (2) that they are 
untrained ; (3) that they show an unjudicial bias in favour 
of the woman in a matrimonial case; (4) that it is impos- 
sible for a poor man to receive justice from their hands in 
such a case ; (5) that magistrates’ clerks improperly ‘ edit ”’ 
their notes of evidence when an appeal seems likely to be 
lodged. 

The indictment is sweeping enough to make any experi- 
enced person suspicious ; but as possibly some readers of 
THE NATION who never see the inside of a Court may be 
tempted to credit it, I hope you will allow me, as a member 
of a Justices’ Court in a large city for nearly twenty years, 
to reply to it with a few categorical facts. 

(1) The average age of my colleagues is now between 
fifty and sixty. The average age of the more recently 
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appointed members is nearer forty. Not one of the women 
members is of the type of sex partisan described by 
“C¢. L. H.”’ True some magistrates are inconsiderate enough 
to live to what he would doubtless call a bad old age. For 
example, I attended the funeral last week of our doyen, 
aged ninety-four. But he had not adjudicated for five and 
twenty years. Probably the average age of magistrates is 
less than that of judges, whether of the High Court or the 
County Court. 

(2) Magistrates who sit regularly obtain a wide know- 
ledge of the cases that come within the jurisdiction of sum- 
mary Courts. They are assisted as to points of law by their 
clerks, who are skilled lawyers. They are at ieast as com- 
petent to weigh the value of evidence in detail where they 
try an issue as any petty jury, and where they do not 
decide the issue they are as well fitted to determine whether 
there is a prima facie case as the Grand Jury, which in 
fact is largely drawn from their ranks. If experienced 
magistrates are untrained, it is not easy to divine what 
‘““C. L. H.”? means by training. 

(3) I have assisted to give justice to large numbers of 
unhappy women by granting Separation Orders; I have 
refused Orders to large numbers of women. I certainly 
have no bias against men ; I have never seen any bias in my 
colleagues. The Court never hears an application for an 
Order without making a strong effort to reconcile the hus- 
band and wife if there seems to be the remotest chance of 
forgiveness and composition. All the available machinery 
is uSsed—adjournment, persuasion, the services of the Court 
officers, the advice and help of the Probation Officers, men 
and women. In these cases we turn ourselves as nearly as 
the law will allow into a Domestic Court. 

(4) No suggestion has ever been made that the husband 
receives injustice from us. Since the war, and especially 
during the two worst spells of unemployment, we have had 
many applications for the variation of Orders, and wherever 
the circumstances demanded reduction they have been 
reduced. 

(5) The three Clerks to Justices with whom I have 
worked have been invariably conscientious in all their 
records, and particular to the minutest degree of accuracy 
in such notes as seemed likely to be required for production 
in a higher Court. 

I have no wish to discuss the general question whether 
the ancient English system of a local magistracy is inferior 
to the centralized and professional systems of petty justice 
in use in other parts of the world. But, with a little know- 
ledge of two of those systems, if I had the misfortune to be 
accused of an offence I would certainly rather have my 
cause heard in an English Justices’ Court than in the Courts 
of first instance under either of them.—Yours, &c., 

R. A. J. WALLING. 

Piympton, Devon. 


THIS MERRY ENGLAND 


Sir,—It is not often that I am able to agree with the 
effusions of Lord Rothermere, but I must admit that after 
reading Miss Winifred Holtby’s patronizing article ‘‘ This 
Merry England,’’ I found myself echoing the noble lord’s 
diatribe against the ‘‘ pompous pundits who pontificate in 
the weekly reviews.”’ 

Miss Holtby, in common with other pundits, does not 
seem to realize that in order to judge the quality of other 
people’s pleasure She must not only witness, but actually 
experience it. 

Referring to football crowds she remarks: ‘‘ I should be 
(bored), in their place, but I wisely do not go,*’ and wishes 
‘* possibly to refine the «#sthetic standards of our entertain- 
ment.’? Were this not impossible it would certainly be 
undesirable. Among the qualities which go to make up a 
true football ‘‘ fan ’’ are enthusiasm, local patriotism, sports- 
manship, lung power, impermeability to the effects of 
weather, good humour, and, if you happen to be of low 
stature, fortitude. I always recall with pleasure a little 
fellow in the crowd at an English Cup-tie at Manchester 
who saw the ball only when it was kicked high into the air, 
and the players not at all. His enthusiasm was astonishing. 

As to football matches being boring, let Miss Holtby 
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attend a ‘‘ local Derby ’’ between such clubs as Aston Villa 
and Birmingham or Port Vale and Stoke Citv, and she will 
be astonished at the brilliance of the repariee evinced by 
the rival supporters, greatly exceeding in spontaneity the 
purblind puns of the London Press. 

Miss Holtby writes: *‘ No one can travel through the 
industrial towns of the North country and predict with 
confidence that the prolonged entertainment of their inhabi- 
tants will be easily achieved,’’ Happily they provide their 
own entertainment. There is nothing drab about the women 
of our industrial towns who, when wishing to be acquainted 
with the result of the efforts of a candidate for parliamen- 
tary honours, inquire of passers-by: ‘‘ Is Cynthia in? ” 

Perhaps Miss Holtby will also give consideration to the 
fact that many people like both their beer and pleasure 
‘* mixed,’’ and to whether her reference to Miss Greta Garbo 
was not a little ‘‘ cattish.’’°—Yours, &c., 

NORTHERNER. 


WHY WHEAT ? 

Sir,—The writer of the article ‘‘ Why Wheat?” pub- 
lished in this week’s NATION has given us a masterly criti- 
cism of the Quota policy for wheat as outlined by Mr. 
Baldwin, and I am quite sure that many of your readers will 
be much enlightened on this most difficult question of our 
wheat supply. 

May I say that as a practical agriculturist in all its 
main branches I am totally opposed to Protection and all 
kinds of price subsidies, believing that eventually they would 
end in nothing but evil to the industry and then the nation. 

But I am alarmed at the wrong impression that Major 
Nathan may leave in the mind of your readers when he 
asks :— 

‘“*“Why should there be so much clamour over so small a 
proportion of the agricultural production of this country ? 

“Wheat, as a factor in our agriculture, is no longer 
of any great importance. Its area is declining rapidly, and 
its annual value even more so. Our farmers are paying 
little attention to wheat production because, for the vast 
majority, the cost of production is greater than the price 
obtained.” 

This decline in wheat production has gone on side by 
side with more unemployment on the land ; wheat plays so 
important a part in the rotation of crops on all land capable 
of growing it as to affect adversely all other branches when 
it ceases to be grown. 

It is not possible for me to say in a short letter of 
this kind why this is so. It seems to be a fact of Nature. 
I only wish it had been possible by a personal discussion 
with your article writer to say why I disagree with that 
part where he implies it really does not matter whether we 
grow wheat or not. It does matter if we are to keep up our 
arable cultivation, whether it is done through small- 
holdings, large-scale farming, or both. I hope Major Nathan 
will think again.—Yours, &c., 

W. E. BRUMFIELD. 

‘* The Elms,’’ Molescroft, Beverley, E. Yorks. 

October 27th, 1930. 


ITALIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Srr,—‘' A Student of History,’ in writing of the Italians 
in the Venezia Giulia in your issue of the 11th inst., takes me 
to task because I ‘‘ do not wish or dare to use arguments 
in favour of Italy when they are formulated by Liberal 
leaders like Count Sforza.’’ My answer is very simple. 
When I brought out my book ‘t The Expansion of Italy ”’ 
last spring, which gave rise to this correspondence, Count 
Sforza’s book had not yet been published, and when I 
answered Herr Brunner’s letter I had not yet seen that 
book. Otherwise I should certainly have been only too glad 
to quote any arguments it may contain in favour of my 
thesis. 

As a matter of historical fact, the Venezia Giulia was 
originally assigned to Italy by an international treaty sub- 
scribed by various Powers. At Rapallo in 1920 the Italian 
Government represented by the late Signor Giolitti and 
Count Sforza gave Yugoslavia a considerable part of the 
territories which had been previously assigned to Italy 
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and obtained in exchange, not other territories, but the 
creation of the independent Fiume State. Later in 1924, by 
a second Italo-YugoSlav treaty, Italy secured the annexation 
of Fiume in exchange for still further concessions to 
Yugoslavia.—Yours, &c., 
LUIGI VILLARI. 
2, Via Antonio Bosio, Rome. 
October 22nd, 1930. 


Sir,—My letter on this subject in your last issue con- 
tains a few misprints. The first of those mentioned below 
is important because as printed it will convey nothing to 
those unacquainted with the Italian language. 

(1) Concentrazione Slasa—should be ‘* Concentrazione 
Slava,”’ i.e., ‘‘ The Slav Concentration.’’ Of the five allotted 
deputies in that area four were Slavs and the fifth was a 
Communist, as set out in my last. 

(2) Partito Tedesco—should be ‘‘ Partiti Tedeschi,’’ on 
re-examining my Rome journal La TriBpuNA. There were, I 
believe, two German parties in the Bolzano area (South 
Tirol) differing slightly from each other. All the four elected 
deputies belonged to these German parties. 

I spoke of 1921 Italian election as ‘‘ the first and only 
free election.’’ This is not entirely true. The Fascisti were 
already interfering and in many districts at numerous poll- 
ing stations workmen and peasants who might be voting 
Socialist were driven off by rifle fire and other methods, 
frequently with the connivance of the authorities. The 
Vatican organ THE OSSERVATORE ROMANO listed forty people 
as having been killed at that election. 

In conclusion, may I refer to a “ literary point ’’ which 
to a certain extent is at the present moment being discussed 
in one of your weeklv contemporaries: the use of ‘‘ who” 
and ‘‘ which ’’ and ‘‘ that ’’ and of ‘‘ commas.”’ In my last 
letter dealing with the South Tirol election you print :— 

“Count Friedrich Toggenburg, who had been Governor, &c.” 
I maintain, although I am open to correction, that the 
comma between the words ‘“* Toggenburg’’ and ‘‘ who’ 
entirely unnecessary.—Yours, &c., 


> is 


J. €. MacGRrecor. 
October 27th, 1930. 


THE KING’S PRINTERS AND KEATS 

S1rr,—Now the dust of conflict between Mr. Blunden and 
Mr. Middleton Murry is settled, we are able to perceive that 
the most injured party in the battle is ourselves, the pub- 
lishers of Mr. Murry’s edition of Keats. 

There is in Mr. Blunden’s original ‘article an implica- 
tion of bad faith on the part of the issuer of the prospectus 
which is supplemented by his reply to Mr. Murry in your 
issue of October 4th. 

We have re-read the prospectus and Mr. Murry’s preface 
side by side, and we are quite unable to see in what way 
the former claims a jot more than the latter. On the question 
of collation of texts, the prospectus is practically word for 
word the same as the preface. 

We have in fact made no further claim for the edition 
than Mr. Murry has done, and we should therefore be 
grateful if you will by printing this letter allow us to clear 
ourselves of the implied charge.—Yours, &c., 

Eyre & SpoTriswooDE (PUBLISHERS), LTD. 

6, Great New Street, London, E.C.4. 

October 24th, 1930. 


(Mr. Blunden writes: ‘‘ The prospectus announced ‘a 
definitive edition.” The preface spoke of a collated text. My 
point was that neither of these promises was satisfactorily 
fulfilled.’’) 


CALIBAN’S HANDICAP 
Sir,—If Caliban were to run a few miles against Nurmi, 
as he suggests, he would want to start more than half way. 
“For this, be sure, to-night thou shalt have cramps, 
Side-stitches that shall pen thy breath up... .” 
—Yours, &c., 


PROSPERO. 
Ociober 25th, 1930. 
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SOME JAPANESE NOVELISTS* 


ODERN Japanese literature dates from the influx of 

Western ideas after the Restoration in 1868, but 

during the political and social convulsion of the 
country there was naturally little time for novel-writing. 
With the first translations from European literature, an 
immense enthusiasm began to be centred on European 
ideas, and at one time in the early eighties it was seriously 
proposed that English should be adopted as the national 
language. An imperial rescript, issued in 1881, promising 
a constitution within ten years, was said to be directly due 
to the idea of popular rights widely diffused through a 
transiation of Rousseau’s ‘* Contrat Social.’? This is com- 
parable to the influence of Shelley in India. The first 
translation of a European novel into Japanese came out 
in 1879. Nobody would ever guess what book had this 
honour. It was Bulwer Lytton’s ‘* Ernest Maltravers,”’ 
which came out under the title ‘* A Spring Story of Flowers 
and Willows.”? A story that became a best-seller was 
** Little Lord Fauntleroy.’? Mrs. Iwamoto, who did the 
translation, had copies of her complete works buried with 
her, and carefully secured against decay, in order that 
future ages might learn what literature was like in nine- 
teenth-century Japan. 

Apart from translations, the first sign of revived 
activity in the native literature was to be seen in a number 
of politico-social romances. One which appeared in 1883 
had such a success that its author made a fortune. The 
hero of this book is, of all people, Epaminondas, and it 
takes the whole field of Theban politics for its subject- 
matter. It became a best-seller because many of the allu- 
sions which it contains were easily transferable to Japanese 
politics of that day. In 1885 appeared one of those little 
books which, like, for instance, the ** Lyrical Ballads ”’ in 
England, seem to crystallize in their intention the coming 
tendency of a national literature. This was a short treatise 
called ‘*‘ The Essentials of Novel-Writing,’”? a plea for 
realism as against an outworn convention of allegory and 
moralizing. The author’s name was Tsubouchi, and he 
very soon showed that he was ready to practise what he 
preached by bringing out a book called ‘* Student Life.” 
He is still living, and is a sort of grand old man of Japanese 
letters, having completed, besides various original works, 
the standard translation of Shakespeare into Japanese. He 
had an able follower in Futabatei, whose translations from 
the Russian and original writings are still widely read. 
Futabatei’s real name was Haségawa, and he has left on 
record how in a moment of despair he exclaimed to him- 
self, ‘* Kutabatté shimei! ’? which means something like, 
** Die and be done with you! ” or * To hell with you! ” 
It was from this cri du cceur that he formed the pseudonym 
Futabatei, by which he has ever since been known. We 
are told that he was a man “ so sensitive and troubled in 
mind that in earlier days even the sight of a magazine that 
made positive statements about God and heaven actually 
turned his stomach.” During his lifetime it was remarked 
that his manners had become so foreign that he was able 
to blow his nose with one hand. His career was chequered, 
and his inner life one long conflict between the various 
elements of a nature that included an extremely conscien- 
tious scholar, a man of action manqué, a satirical introvert, 
and a literary pioneer. 

Another remarkable figure, who died only eight years 
ago, was Mori Ogai, a man of unbounded energy, who, as 
surgeon-general in the army, was largely responsible for 
the health of the Japanese soldiers in the Russo-Japanese 
War. Busy with medical and official duties by day, he 





*From a paper read to the English Club at Oxford, February, 1930 
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spent most of the night in writing, for, like Edison, he 
found three or four hours of sleep sufficient. He is prin- 
cipally remembered by his translations, the list of which 
is fantastic in extent—Goethe, Lessing, Hauptmann, Suder- 
mann, Wedekind, Schnitzler, Hofmannsthal; and, through 
the German, works by Shakespeare, Ibsen, Strindberg, Hans 
Andersen, Maeterlinck, d’Annunzio, Oscar Wilde, and 
Bernard Shaw. In addition to all that, he wrote a number 
of successful plays and over sixty novels! In one of his 
stories he applies die philosophie des als ab to local condi- 
tions. A student of noble family returns from Europe with 
the idea that the continuance of life rests on a certain 
amount of humbug. We have to pretend, he says, that 
God and duty and freewill and so on are things which really 
exist, simply because we cannot do without them. The 
student realizes, on his return, that his father suspects him 
of ** dangerous *? thoughts. He is anxious to convince his 
father that his thoughts are not really subversive, for he 
honestly believes that ‘* men should act as if duty existed,” 
and says, ‘* Confucius centuries ago said that when we 
worship the spirits of our ancestors we should do so as if 
they were really with us—that means we should worship 
them as if their spirits really exist.”” With considerable 
subtlety and simplicity we are shown the usual inevitable 
father-and-son conflict—the father sympathetically anxious 
to understand his son yet believing in myths as realities, 
and the son regarding myths merely as necessary evils. 
** We knew long ago,’’ says the son, “‘ that there is no 
such thing as freewill, as the law calls it, but unless we 
think as if there is freewill the whole penal code would be 
meaningless.”? The conclusion is reached that a quarrel 
is inevitable if the son is to pursue his work—the writing of 
a history of Japan which shall discriminate faithfully be- 
tween myth and fact—and in this personal conflict there 
is suggested, with the greatest economy of means, the whole 
effort of the new Japan to free herself from the limitations 
of the past. 

The naturalistic novel in Japan has tended to de- 
generate into sentiment on the one hand and sensuality 
on the other. It became the fashion at one time to be 
mildly socialistic, to pay calls on Tolstoi, to shed a lot of 
warm tears among the peasantry, and to pursue the simple 
life by eating nuts and going barefoot with like-minded 
persons in art colonies which the newspapers stigmatized 
as love-nests. On the other hand, there was a craze for 
slices of life, steaming hot and rather too highly seasoned ; 
emotions had to be ninetyish or derived from Edgar Allan 
Poe; and one could not look one’s friends in the face unless 
one were ready at least to talk about Krafft-Ebing and 
Havelock Ellis. A middle way between these two ten- 
dencies was found by Natsumé Soseki, who is regarded as 
the most representative of modern Japanese writers. Un- 
fortunately his work is mainly of local rather than universal 
interest, and it is therefore difficult for outsiders to be much 
moved by it. His main achievement is that, being con- 
siderably trained in both Eastern and Western classics, he 
learnt how to utilize some of our methods while keeping 
close to his own traditions. He stands, in fact, for a 
reaction from too much Westernizing, though this leads 
him, curiously enough, both into a somewhat Stevensonian 
facetiousness and a somewhat Celtic twilight. His influence 
has been important, though several of his disciples have 
committed suicide. In fact, an English Orientalist re- 
marked the other day, ‘‘ You know, as soon as I begin to 
get interested in a modern Japanese writer, he always com- 
mits suicide.” (It should be noted that there is no question 
here of cause and effect.) 

The Japanese are probably still too much in a state of 
transition to produce anything very solid, and meanwhile 
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English influences are not as considerable as they might be. 
Japan buys more books from Germany than from England, 
and more from America than from either of these countries. 
Russia on the one side and America on the other being both 
large and near, Russian and American ideals are now among 
the more powerful in Japan. The advanced types of 
Japanese youth are known as Marx-boys and Marx-girls, 
and when they go to the talkies, it is with a specially issued 
book of the words, in order that they may inwardly digest 
the utterances of Miss Garbo and Mr. Fairbanks. The 
youngest highbrows of the left are committing themselves 
to what is called proletarian literature. It has the rather 
false glamour of a taboo, and is only an intenser version 
of the Tolstoian sentiment in which the last generation 
wallowed twenty years ago. It is apt to result in a glori- 
fication of crude books by uneducated writers. The 
Japanese have a splendid passion for books, and a great 
deal of intellectual snobbism, but they are unlikely to pro- 
duce writers of common, human significance until they are 
able to associate much more with the rest of the world. 
Still hampered on all sides by disadvantages political, social, 
and economic, they are not yet quite honest with them- 
selves, and are still adolescent enough either to pretend 
to be what they are not, or to seek safety in the spurious 
splendour of isolation, instead of realizing to the full the 
admirable talents with which nature has endowed their race. 
WILLIAM PLOMER. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“Lucky Dip,’ Comedy Theatre. 


F Mr. Frank Vosper wrote ‘* Lucky Dip ”’ in two hours 

on an express train between London and Birmingham, I 

presume the Press would have informed us of this sublime 
dramatic feat. If, on the other hand, Mr. Vosper took 
longer to write it, I think he has been wasting his time. 
Perhaps he will blame the Censorship. For he wrote a 
most interesting play called *‘ People Like Us,’’ and it 
was banned, not unjustifiably, I think, for being too close 
to life. This time he has certainly avoided that particular 
danger. The first act at the Comedy Theatre is mildly 
amusing in the fashionable charade manner. We are shown 
two Bright Young People asking to dinner complete 
strangers chosen at random from the telephone-book. But 
having collected a varied assortment of characters, Mr. 
Vosper has not the faintest idea what to do with them. 
The play grows increasingly naif and boring and shy-making, 
and one left the theatre in a gloom, Miss Clare Greet gave 
one more beautiful performance, Miss May Hallett was 
very funny, and poor Mr. Frank Lawton, with nothing to 
do but giggle and mix cocktails, made the best of a bad 
job. I have nothing against Brightness and Youth at a 
party—I suppose they are the modern equivalent of Sweet- 
ness and Light—but on the stage they are becoming a perfect 
pest. 


“Mr. Eno,” Arts Theatre Club. 


Nineteen scenes tend to make any play choppy, but 
they do not damn it straight off. Nor do at least two kinds 
of treatment in one and the same scene. Mr. C. K. Munro’s 
new “‘ ironic comedy ”’ (*‘ new ” not in point of time, but 
of presentation) justifies its possession of these features. It 
is for other reasons that it fails to be as vital as it might be. 
Its human-symbols of characters are related as humans and 
not as ciphers, and so the general symbolic value of the 
play is no more than the sum of the symbols of all its 
characters. So there is a lack of proportion within the 
limits of the whole structure : for even if Mr. Eno’s pathos 
and futility are as important as they are made to be, as 
representative of a state of mankind, or a class, or even of 
an individual, the various curses and blessings of his family 
and friends and enemies are certainly not. This lack of 
proportion is partly due also to the author’s besetting sin 
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of finding a good idea and proceeding to flog it to death by 
over-emphasis. The whole expressed character of Eno’s 
cousin Marion, for instance, is made up of one good idea 
repeated over and over again, and while this is in her sym- 
bolic in itself, the means do not nearly justify the end. Then 
a door is opened perhaps six, but what seems like sixty, 
times to emit from within the rumblings of a parliamentary 
candidate and his interruptor about ‘‘ freedom, fraternity, 
and equality for the underdog.’’ It is no lack of subtlety 
that the play suffers from : simply a lack of proportion. It 
plays as though many scenes had been rewritten and sub- 
stituted, and as though many others could be substituted 
again. Scenes recur such as that of Mr. Eno’s office—which 
are all but identical with previous ones and have a sort of 
preordained inevitability which precludes finality. But not 
because Mr. Munro’s imagination is unfertile : that is the 
exasperating part about it. The play as a whole is more 
full of realized ideas than ten average ‘** good plays.”? But 
in spite of excellent acting throughout (Mr. Roy Graham 
effaced himself and assumed Mr. Eno’s clothes and qualities 
perfectly) and an ingenious production, and not because of 
nineteen curtain-droppings, the play seems to have no 
organization. 


** Douaumont,’’ Gate Theatre Studio. 


Like certain other so-called expressionist plays, 
** Douaumont ” suffers from a too plentiful admixture of 
realism. The earlier scenes, good as they are in themselves, 
do not prepare one’s subconscious mind for the jagged 
edges of symbolism which are to come, and the transition is 
more sudden than easy. Thus one cannot accept, as one 
should, the transformation from story to brain-storm without 
an zsthetic struggle which, being conscious, produces the 
wrong effect. Apart from this, however, the play has much 
in its favour. It is exciting, sincere, honest, and full of 
intellectual accuracy. Mr. Peter Godfrey is obviously much 
more at home with it now than when he produced it for the 
Stage Society last year, and the addition of the German war 
film in the last act, unaccountably omitted from the Stage 
Society’s production, gives the author, Eberhard Wolfgang 
Moeller, a far better opportunity to state his case. Mr. 
Esmé Percy repeats his fine performance as the returned 
soldier who cannot get the siege of Douaumont cut of his 
mind, and Miss Margaret Chatwin is strikingly good as the 
wife. The only member of the cast who does not pull his 
weight is the gentleman who quotes the ** Odyssey ”’ to us 
between the scenes. As Mr. Gielgud spoke these lines they 
were of value to the play; now they merely impede its 
development. 


B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, Queen’s Hall. 


The new B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra promises well : its 
members are large in number and obviously enthusiastic, 
and there are no lapsings and languishings. The first con- 
cert of the season was conducted by Mr. Adrian Boult, not 
merely capably, nor in the grand manner, but well enough to 
allow vital performances of such things as Ravel’s 
** Daphnis and Chloe ” (second series) and Brahms’s fourth 
symphony. The playing in the latter was good and solid, 
embedding parts firmly into the whole, but accentuating the 
all-of-a-pieceness and turning some subtleties into generali- 
ties. For these very reasons the orchestra was as good as 
could be wished in the Saint-Saéns cello concerto, in the 
solo part of which Mme. Suggia gave a memorable per- 
formance. The overture (‘‘ The Flying Dutchman ’’) was 
uneven, and it is too soon to form a definite opinion of the 
orchestra’s capabilities, but the playing and the conducting 
at the first concert were at any rate sound and studious, 
and in the Ravel—partly owing to Mr. Boult’s evidently 
great enthusiasm—something more. 


Curtis Moffatt Gallery. 


The decorating firm of Curtis Moffatt, Ltd., 4, Fitzroy 
Square, have now opened a gallery under the direction of 
Mr. F. Hoyland Mayor, in which the first exhibition con- 
sists of twenty-three paintings by English artists, to remain 
open unti! the end of November. The exhibition is unusually 


varied. Side by side with the works of such well-known 
names as Sickert, Augustus John, Duncan Grant, and 
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Matthew Smith are pictures by painters who are seldom 
seen in conjunction with them—the Scottish artists S. J. 
Peploe and J. D. Fergusson, Eve Kirk, Edward Wadsworth, 
Michael Sevier, and the comparison is interesting. Miss 
Kirk’s work is very original; her London landscapes are 
ambitious as subjects, but she manages them with con- 
siderable success. Her handling of paint is very competent; 
she is only apt to be a little scattered in design. Other 
painters represented are Vanessa Bell, who shows a charm- 
ing landscape, ‘* Olives,’’ Adrian Daintrey, whose 
** Crichel ”? is a very capable and pleasing picture, and 
Cedric Morris, whose *‘ Lougher River ”’ is one of his best 
landscapes. Paul Nash, Keith Baynes (with a very well 
painted flower piece), and the late Fred Mayor are also 
represented. Another exhibition worth visiting is that of 
Adrian Kent at the Claridge Gallery. He is a young painter 
of considerable charm and promise. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, November Ist.— 
Orloff Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
Sunday, November 2nd.— 
The Dean of Canterbury, on *‘ Science and Religion,” 
the Wireless, 5.45. 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns, on ‘* Social Effects of Wireless,” 
Conway Hall, 11. 
Monday, November 8rd.— 
** Gone to Earth,” at the Players. 
Canada’s Greatest Singing Ensemble, from Brantford 
(Ontario), at the Royal Albert Hall, 8.15. 
London String Quartet, Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 
Tuesday, November 4th.— 
** The House of Danger,’’ by Messrs. Jack De Leon and 
Jack Celestin, at the Lyceum. 
** An Object of Virtue,’’ at the Duchess. 
Sir George Newman, on “* Health and Social Evolu- 
tion,’? Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 6. 
British Women’s Symphony Orchestra, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Sir Walter Layton, on ‘* The Industrial World,’ 
Morley College, 8. 
Mr. Henry W. Nevinson, on ** A Vision of Years,” 
Conway Hall, 7. 
Wednesday, November 5th.— 
Miss Megan Lloyd George, on ‘* The Week in West- 
minster,’’ the Wireless, 10.45. 
Sir Josiah Stamp, on ‘‘ Modern 
Management,” the Wireless, 7.25. 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Miss Ethel Turner, on ‘‘ The Shop Assistant,’? Caxton 
Hall, 8. 
Thursday, November 6th.— 
** Machines,’”’ by Mr. Reginald Berkeley, at the Arts. 
** Masks and Faces,’’ at the Everyman. 
Mr. Osbert Sitwell, reading his poems, Poetry Book- 
shop, 6. 
Friday, November 7th.— 
** The Only Way,” at the Savoy. 


Directorship and 
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SONG 


THERE are deeper pools than hide 
The silver fish’s gleaming side; 
Deeper seas than ebb and flow 
Over crumbling wrecks below. 


Never think that love knows all 
Be love great as earth is small; 
Though his sight is swifter far 

Than eyes of hungry eagles are, 


Though his nimble senses dive 

Where none has dared and come alive, 
You will ne’er enrich his chart 

With the soundings of that heart. 


CiaupDE CoLLEER ABzZOTT. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


AN 


HE most difficult of the Romantic poets, in death as 

in life, is Thomas Chatterton. The brightness of his 

genius, acclaimed by almost every Romantic poet of 
later date, can never be actually denied ; but for many years 
there has been a great vagueness about his performance. 
Between his vision and the reader, several folds of mist hang 
darkly. The first trouble is the trivial or temporary char- 
acter of Chatterton’s verse in common English, with a few 
exceptions, If you take up the complete edition by Skeat 
(1871) or by H. D. Roberts (1906), you are confronted with 
large expanses of rhyming, the allusions of which could only 
uppeal to a small set of Bristolians or Londoners, and to 
them only in the months of their publication. The angry 
wit, though cutting, hurts nobody in whom we take any 
interest, unless in such a passage as this :— 


‘* In his wooden Palace jumping, 
Tearing, sweating, bawling, thumping, 
‘Repent, Repent, Repent,’ 
The mighty Whitefield cries, 
Oblique Lightning in his Eyes, 
‘Or die and be damn’d.’ All around 
The long-ear’d Rabble grunt in dismal Sound ; 
‘Repent, Repent, Repent,’ 
Each Concave Mouth replies. 
The Comet of Gospel, the Lanthorn of Light 
Is rising and shining— 
Like Candles at Night. 
He shakes his Ears, 
He jumps, he Stares ; 
‘Hark,’ he’s whining. 
The shorthand Saints prepare to write, 
And high they mount their Ears.”’ 
* * * 


Looking for romantic poetry among Chatterton’s 
acknowledged poems, one is again rewarded by little more 
than lines or stanzas, sometimes the picture of England : 





* Wet with the dew the yellow hawthorns bow ; 
The rustic whistles through the echoing cave ; 
Far o’er the lea the breathing cattle low, 
And the full Avon lifts the darkened wave ”’ ; 


sometimes the painting of imagination, notably in the 
African Eclogues with their aromatic jungles, their appear- 
ing gods, their flaming tigers and macaws, their subter- 
ranean whirlpools, and ‘*‘ warriors circling the mysterious 
tree.’’ These intermissions are the sure signs of a poet, but 
he hides away again in the scribbling which was intended 
to gratify a ridiculous audience. 


* * * 


We are therefore urged along to the Rowley Poems, and 
there we may take our choice of two “ states.”” If we 
attempt Chatterton’s own text, this is the kind of enigma 
which we must be prepared to read happily :— 


‘“O! synge untoe mie roundelaie, 
O! droppe the brynie teare wythe mee 
Daunce ne moe atte hallie daie, 
Lycke a reynynge ryver bee ; 
Mie love ys dedde, 
Gon to hys deathe-bedde, 
Al under the wyllowe tree. 
‘* Blacke hys cryne as the wyntere nyghte, 
Whyte hys rode as the sommer snowe, 
Rodde hys face as the mornye lyght, 
Cale he lves vnne the grave belowe. .. .”’ 


The alternative is to use one of the deciphered texts. Here 
we shall mainly receive Chatterton’s sense, but not his 
sound, nor in full the impression that he wished to create. 
** Cryne ”’ is ** hair,” ** rode ” is ** complexion,”’ ‘* rodde ”’ 
is ** red ’*—but the solution is not impeccable. (For one of 
the winter evenings, let me commend the useful exercise of 
modernizing, say, the beautiful ‘* Balade of Charitie ’ in 
such a way as to preserve all its essentials.) It is, therefore, 
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uncommonly difficult to edit Chatterton for this century ; 
the reproduction of his complete antiquations can only serve 
a few scholars; the art of translating him without diminish- 
ing his poetic quality or disturbing his music is peculiarly 
exacting. So, at present, Chatterton for all his fame is 
among the neglected poets. 


* * * 


Mr. E. H. W. Meyerstein’s new book, ** A Life of 
Thomas Chatterton’? (Ingpen & Grant, 30s.), though 
physically designed for the more muscular race of readers, 
ought to be effective in awakening us to this poet’s achieve- 
ment, The work is so earned and minute that its immediate 
public must be chiefly that of critics and experts ; Mr. Meyer- 
stein accumulates the discoveries and annotations of many 
years’ research without yielding a point to the hastier type 
of mind. No person, no circumstance seems too insignificant 
for his investigation and report. At the same time, he 
instantly disclaims any *‘ idea of superseding extant works 
on Chatterton.’ I do not know that even Mr. Meyer- 
stein’s inquiries have greatly modified the biography of 
Chatterton hitherto presented, but at almost every turn he 
introduces a minor accuracy. Working by the manuscripts, 
he can often expel gossip and fill in blanks. The squeamish- 
ness of the past caused some of these blanks. As for Chatter- 
ton’s character, no matter if fifty documents ‘‘ too out- 
spoken to be printed ” should come to light, Mr. Meyerstein 
gives a correct interpretation. Chatterton was an amorist 
‘* for purposes of publicity, starring himself as the intellec- 
tual Don Juan of Bristo] (the Bristol that he knew).”? He 
behaved, he wrote letters with the aim of being talked 


about. 
* * * 


All the more pity, then, that the freaks and follies of 
what was centrally literary ambition should, probably, have 
led to the poet’s early death. On August 24th, 1770, Chat- 
terton, aged seventeen, took arsenic in water, and was found 
dead in his room next day. For that “last act of 
wretchedness,’”’ at that date, many explanations have been 
offered. Want of money has been the main one; but Mr. 
Meyerstein, going into that subject skilfully, makes one 
agree with the well-informed writer in the Critica, REVIEW 
for June, 1782 : ** We can only say with confidence that he 
did not die for want.’? Assembling other evidence, Mr. 
Meyerstein reveals that Chatterton, having contracted a 
disease, and being too poor to obtain such treatment as was 
then available for persons of means, attempted to cure 
himself. I say ‘* reveals,’? but rather he repeats what some 
contemporary writers stated in print. It was ** sheer 
physical torment *’ which added the final argument to Chat- 
terton’s characteristic considerations on suicide; this may 
reduce the idea of the tragedy of his death, but to me it 
makes the figure of Chatterton vastly more pathetie— 


‘“O Chatterton! that thou wert vet alive!” 


* * * 


He died, and became famous ; then his fame passed from 
the Doctor Syntaxes to the new poets. His medieval 
dreams and cadences gave them some of their rich oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Meyerstein sketches but does not exhaust 
that topic in reference to Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Scott, Shelley, Keats, and others. To have inspired other 
poets to achievements is a great feat, but one not com- 
monly perceived; the question with Chatterton would 
surely have been, ‘* But, my own poems?” His poems 
have been less well studied than the drama of ** the mar- 
vellous Boy,’’ and lately—in a period to which Chatterton’s 
modernity of attitude would appropriately belong—they 
languish. Not the least service done by Mr. Meyerstein’s 
book occurs in the lengthy critical appreciation of the 
Rowley poems. Chatterton’s next editor (and, I hope, 
selector) will need that chapter especially. 


EpMUND BLUNDEN. 
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The Letters of Queen Victoria (Third Series). 
Edited by G. E. BUCKLE. (Murray. 25s. 


Vol. 1.—1886-1890. 
ONCE more the curtain rises, and the inimitable pantomime 
proceeds. We are in 1886 ; and Columbine is sadly worried. 
Her main activities appear to be the vigorous stimulation of 
a Home Rule split in the Liberal Party through a correspon- 
dence with Mr. Goschen. Lord Hartington, she urges, must 
stand firm—‘‘ I can only repeat, true loyal patriotism must 
before party’; Lord Hartington must speak; Lord 
Hartington might even, if his sovereign’s advice counted for 
anything, rebel. 


Luo 


“Why can vou, moderate, loyal, and patriotic Whigs. 
not join, and declare you will not follow Mr. Gladstone, and 
not support him? He will ruin the country if he can, and 


how much mischief has he not done already !”’ 
incitements from a constitutional 
subordinate members of a political party. ‘ 
3ut her frenzied abhorrence of Mr. Gladstone was 
almost uncontrolled. Besides, the dreadful man had prac- 
tically won the General Election, and anything might 
happen. She might write hopefully to Mrs. Gladstone about 
his ‘‘ rest—which he so often spoke of as his great wish and 
which is essential at his time of life, when overwork and 
excitement are always detrimental to health.’ But he 
refused to be alarmed about his health, and turned out her 
cherished Government of Conservatives, leaving his sovereign 
with the barren consolation of offering to make poor Lord 
Salisbury a Duke. Then she gave Mr. Gladstone every 
possible opportunity to refuse office, leaving him quite free 
to do so and alluding helpfully to ‘*t his repeated expressions 
of a desire to retire from public life.’ But Mr. Gladstone 
desired nothing His audience was painful. The 
sovereign informed him bluntly that Irish self-government 
would not work ; and when he ventured to allude to the 
return of eighty-six Home Rule Members from Ireland as 
some indication of Irish opinion, she observed with finality 
that *‘ these were mostly low, disreputable men, who were 
elected by order of Parnell, and did not genuinely represent 
the whole country.’’ Then she sat down and wrote it all 
off to Lord Salisbury. But Mr. Gladstone formed a Govern- 
ment ; and the one bright spot for his disapproving sovereign 
was young Lord Rosebery at the Foreign Office, whom she 
naively urged ‘‘ not to bring too many matters before the 
Cabinet, as nothing was decided there, and it would be 
far better to discuss everything with me and Mr. Gladstone.”’ 
No sound of turning came from Palmerston’s grave.) 
Gladstone persisted bravely, with the Queen stabbing 
him vigorously in the back. For it was surely an act of 
gross impropriety for her to write to Hartington, after his 
appearance at a Unionist demonstration, thanking him for 
his speech in opposition to her Government: ‘* It shows that 
patriotism and loyalty go, as they always should, before 
party. And she trusts, with certainty now, that these 
dangerous and ill-judged measures for unhappy Ireland will 
be defeated.’’ The measures thus described were the pro- 
posals of her own Ministers. Small wonder that when Mrs. 
Gladstone humbly—begging him off a 
summons to Windsor, because she was nursing him up 
to introduce the first Home Rule Bill (at seventy-seven), the 
royal hand consented with extreme ungraciousness, adding 
that ‘‘ I regret that he should for the second time have been 
unable to come here, as his absence may be misunderstood. 
His present work must be overwhelming, and you must be 
very anxious. ‘Some quiet in the country will be very 
necessary for him.” 
But the danger passed ; the Tories came in again ; and 
Ireland passed to Mr. Balfour. Then she was free to turn 
her active pen to happier matters—to preparations for her 
Jubilee, to the new inkstands—‘ very pretty and useful ’’— 
shaped like a crown that opened and revealed a portrait of 
herself, and to her little visit to the Grande Chartreuse, 
when she felt quite tired until the Grand Prieur gave them 
some of the strongest liqueur by mistake and a grateful 
diary breathed its contentment: ‘‘ Got home, much satisfied 
with our expedition... .’’ The great day in the Abbey 
came, with all the faces (except one) that she loved to see 


—strange monarch to 


less, 


wrote—oh, so 
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about her, and Fritz like a dumb giant in his white Prussian 
uniform. For his throat was slightly affected ; but it was 
nothing serious. Doubts grew upon them, though; the 
doctors were first vague, then enigmatic, and finally ex- 
plicit; and the next dreadful year was filled with his 
tragedy—and Vicky’s. Then Willy shaped so oddly—*t How 
sickening it is to see Willy, not two months after his 
beloved and noble father’s death, going to banquets and 
reviews! It is very indecent and very unfeeling.”’ Besides, 
he was anything but kind to his poor mother, picked a pre- 
posterous quarrel with his Uncle Bertie, and excused it all 
by referring to his ‘‘ good stubborn English blood.’ But 
Grandmamma gave him a British Admiral’s uniform to 
wear; and he felt quite dizzy at the thought of ‘ wearing 
the same uniform as St. Vincent and Nelson,” and prattled 
gaily about ‘‘ the ‘ Red Coat’ marching to victory with the 
‘Pomeranian Grenadier ’.”’ 

Apart from larger matters, this volume is a treasury 
of minor Victoriana—her distaste for Mrs. Maybrick, her 
naive astonishment that Henry Irving had good manners, 
her fascination by Buffalo Bill’s display, and her sturdy 
adherence to the House of Stuart. Expression of the last 
was evoked by Lord Rosebery, who appeared anxious to 
emulate the late Lord Beaconsfield in her regard by little 
gifts and letters of a slightly excessive courtesy. He sent her 
a miniature of Queen Elizabeth, which she accepted with 
thanks, ** though I fear I have no sympathy with my great 
predecessor, descended as I am from her rival Queen, whom 
she so cruelly sacrificed.”’ 

Such are the treasures towards which the unobtrusive 
hand of Mr. Buckle waves us once again. All our thanks 
are due to his selective skill (are there, perhaps, a thought 
too many letters from Mr. W. H. Smith describing Parlia 
mentary debates which are all in Hansard?), to the admir- 
able typography which always marks the series, and to the 
rare intelligence of yet more exalted personages who have 
conceded a measure of publication which is seldom obtained 
in less enlightened countries until after a revolution. 


PHILIP GUEDALLA. 
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Mahatma Gandhi: His Own Story. 
(Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


GANDHI 
Edited by C. F. ANDREWS, 


india and the Simon Report. By C. F. AnpREWs. (Allen & 
Unwin. 3s.) 
Bapu Gandhi. By A. B. Pipptineron, (Williams & Norgate. 


2s. 64.) 


HeRE are three books, all of which describe the views and 
personality of Mr. Gandhi, for Mr. Andrews of recent years 
seems to have allowed his own individuality to be sub- 
merged in that of his leader, a fact which many of his 
admirers will deplore. It is doubtful whether Mr. Gandhi's 
reputation or the work which he has still to accomplish in 
India will gain by the flood of eulogistic literature which 
has poured forth from the Press ever since Romain 
Rolland’s book first gave him an international standing far 
above that attained by any other Indian nationalist. Few 
men have accomplished much after becoming a legend in 
their own lifetime, but those who foresee a great transfer 
of responsibility to Indian politicians during the next decade 
are looking to the Mahatma to prevent the danger of an 
industrialists’ autocracy or a relapse into religious obscur- 
antism. If Mr. Gandhi is to be fixed in people’s minds as 
the David standing up against the Goliath of the British 
Government he will ultimately lose his influence, for the 
picture is a false one. 

The publication of his autobiography should therefore 
be an event of first-class importance, for, like all his 
writings, it is almost painfully frank and self-revealing. It 
shows him as a man of immense moral courage and tenacity, 
with the mentality of a medieval saint, who continually 
found himself being dragged by his conscience into the 
utterly uncongenial world of modern-day politics. At any 
moment during the last forty years he would have gone 
cheerfully to the stake for any oppressed people, or let 
himself die of malnutrition because some food, like milk, 
seemed ‘ unnatural,’’ or risk his influence with orthodox 
Hindus by attacking some social evil which their religion 
condones. His courage is immense, and so long as he can 
keep his personal contacts he can be an inspired leader, 
with occasional flashes of genius, such as the undertaking 
of ambulance work during the Boer War and the subse- 
quent Zulu * rebellion.”’ The last chapters of the auto- 
biography show him back in India, and attempting to treat 
great masses of men, animated by the most complex motives, 
as if they were the comparatively small groups of Indians 
with whom he had to deal in South Africa. As a political 
leader, surrounded by newspaper reporters, publicity 
seekers, and professional spell-binders, he seems fo lose his 
effectiveness, and during each of the periods of popular 
excitement which preceded his arrests, he has been guilty 
of confused thinking and vacillation. The autobiography 
only describes the first period, for most of it was written 
in prison, between 1922 and 1924, but it helps to explain his 
weakness as a leader. One example will suffice. Two mem- 
bers of his little colony near Durban had fallen from grace. 
Mr. Gandhi underwent a personal fast, which proved com- 
pletely effective. The same method applied to an outbreak 
of mob violence in a distant part of India is not only 
ineffectual, but makes Mr. Gandhi seem egoistic, and the 
reader feels a sense of anti-climax when, in the final 
chapter, he finds the Mahatma prepared to cure India’s 
poverty by setting everyone to make khadi, and her other 
ills by himself undergoing a course of self-purification. 

The autobiography must not, however, be judged solely 
by the light which it throws upon its authors’ position as 
a Nationalist leader. Most of the book gives an intimate 
and singularly vivid account of his early life and his adven- 
tures in South Africa. The reviewer knows no higher praise 
than to say that it has the same faculty of compelling 
sympathy as Shmarya Levin’s ‘“ Childhood in Exile’’ and 
‘* Youth in Revolt.’” To most Englishmen the Jews in Russia 
or the Indians in South Africa merely suggest racial 
problems of a stubborn and unattractive kind, but the genius 
of these two writers has turned these groups of exiles into 
living people whose struggles and ambitions we can admire. 
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A NINETEENTH-CENTURY GROUP 


Ibsen: the Master Builder. By A. E. ZUCKER. (Thornton Butter- 
worth. 10s, 6d.) 

Henry James: Letters to A. C. Benson. Edited by E. F. BENSON. 
(Elkin Mathews. 15s.) ; 

W. E. Henley: A Memoir. 
10s. 6d.) 

The Letters of Maarten Maartens. 
Constable. 22s. 6d. 


By KENNEDY WILLIAMSON. (Shaylor. 


Edited by Hits DAUGHTER. 


THE Subjects of these four books had some important things 
in common ; they flourished at the same period, and all were 
writers ; their lives were uneventful, and each achieved 
at least celebrity in his own day. In the case of Ibsen and 
Henry James our fathers’ verdicts have been endorsed, but 
Henley and Maarten Maartens have lost their places and 
are not likely to be reinstated. Henley, indeed, still survives 
as a half-legendary character and will always have a cer- 
tain position in the history of nineteenth-century journalism, 
but this is a poor echo to the resounding noise he made in 
his life-time, and Maarten Maartens is quite forgotten. He 
was Joost van der Poorten Schwartz, a Dutchman of aristo- 
cratic birth who wrote novels in English. Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch in an introduction to this volume says, ‘‘ That 
his fame will some day be reanimated I have no doubt at 
all,’ and during his life his work was compared to Hardy’s. 
He wrote sincerely and had a distinct narrative gift, but, 
reading a book of his now, one sees why it was popular 
when it first appeared, and also, with that prophetic spirit 
which comes so easily after the event, and which it is so 
difficult to apply in the case of contemporaries, why it did 
not survive. He had no original contribution to make. His 
work would, however, probably not have faded from memory 
so soon as it has, if he had been English, or if he had 
written in Dutch. His letters show him to have been a 
delightful man, cultured, gracious, sensitive, and disillu- 
sioned, abhorring all forms of cruelty. He died in 1915 
after a year of mental anguish, cut off from his friends in 
England, France, and Germany, a passive victim of the 
War. 

What is there to say about Henley at this late date? 
Perhaps, in the right hands, he might be the subject of a 
good biography, but one doubts it. It is precisely the 
quality in him that gathered adorers in his life, which 
makes him uninteresting to read about; he had the glar- 
ingly obvious personality which can never be overlooked in 
a room, however large, and which offers no light and shade, 
no kind of subtlety for a portrait. A man of tremendous 
physique, hopelessly crippled, he let himself loose in litera- 
ture as if it was a game of football—his biographer sym- 
pathetically compares him to ‘‘a damaged Rugby three- 
quarter watching a match from the touch-line.”’ His 
critical writings, once iauch admired, are either shouts of 
joy or roars of anger, both purely instinctive. Overflowing 
with frustrated physical energy, violently prejudiced, he was 
always conducting mimic wars—the quarrel with Stevenson 
may have been more complicated and interesting than the 
others, but Mr. Williamson’s account is full of special plead- 
ing, and one was born too late to hear all about it. The 
present memoir is uncritical and full of gusto. 

With Ibsen we come to that dreariest thing, the life of 
a great writer. Mr. Zucker deals efficiently with the mass of 
information he has collected. He leads us along the well- 
known road—poverty, early struggles, marriage, bitterness, 
criticism, success, fame, death. He neither runs away from 
his subject to tell us about the more interesting lives of his 
contemporaries and to paint a fancy picture of life in Chris- 
tiana in 1880, nor does he indulge in literary criticism. 
He gives Ibsen’s work its proper place in his life, i.e., as 
taking up nine-tenths of it, and makes it more important 
that in a given year he was writing ‘‘ A Doll’s House ” than 
that he was living in Rome, although he tells us both. He 
is inclined to lay too much stress on Ibsen’s lack of physical 
courage, and is not quite at ease when dealing with his other 
weaknesses. It would have been better, for instance, with 
regard to his strange passion for collecting decorations and 
Orders either to have stated it as a simple fact, or to have 
openly derided it, than to allude to it with a sort of respect- 
fully quenched snigger. However, these are small points, 
and Mr. Zucker has written a useful book. 
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The Henry James letters are a small batch addressed to 
Arthur Christopher Benson, left over from the Lubbock 
Collection. There is also one side of a correspondence with 
Auguste Monod, who proposed to translate some of the 
short stories. Henry James agreed, not too jubilantly ; as 
Mr. E. F. Benson points out, he liked the idea of a French 
version, but the fact proved painful, and it seems that 
nothing came of the experiment. Some of the letters to 
M. Monod are in French of a simplicity and clarity which 
show that even Henry James could not write like Henry 
James in that language. 


MYSTERIUM CHRISTI 
Mysterium Christi. 


Longmans. 15s. 


THE publication of these Christological studies by British 
and German theologians is a more important step to the 
union of the Evangelical Churches than those which were 
taken either by the two last Lambeth Conferences or by the 
discussions held at Canterbury and at EFisenach in 1927 and 
1928. The ground taken is more definite ; the writers are 
better equipped. Theologians rather than preachers or 
officials, they speak not because they have to say something, 
but because they have something to say. The present 
volume is appearing simultaneously in English and in Ger- 
nan: its aim is that of the Apostle, ‘* to speak the mystery 
of Christ" (Coloss., iv., 3). Like the famous ‘‘ Essays and 
Reviews ’’ of an earlier generation (1860), it is ‘‘not a 
manifesto for which, as a whole, all the contributors take 
responsibility."’ It is not vouched for by any Church or 


organization ; nor are the editors—Professor Deissmann and 
the Bishop of Chichester—responsible for the contents, but 
each writer is responsible only for his own contribution. 
This personal independence of the contributors is further 
revealed in the fact that neither in method nor in results 
has a complete agreement been achieved. 

Perhaps the most notable of these studies is Professor 
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Deissmann’s on ‘* The Name of Jesus. His thesis is that 
the problem of the origin of Early Christianity may be 
formulated in the alternative: did a historical personality, 
who bore the name of Jesus, afterwards become the central 
figure in a cult? or, from an ancient pre-Christian cult-god 
of the Diaspora, was a figure created who, in the New 
Testament tradition, appears as the man, Jesus of Nazareth? 
Jesus clearly became a cult name when the title of Kyrios 
was given him; i.e., after the rise of the cult of Jesus in 
the Early Church. From that time the use of the name 
as denoting a particular person disappeared rapidly: among 
the Jews from a feeling of antagonism ; among the Chris- 
tians from an aversion to what they regarded as an un- 
seemly use of a sacred name. There have been exceptions. 
In Spain and in countries which have formed part of the 
Spanish dominions—in Mexico, in the Philippines, and in 
what was once the Kingdom of Naples—such a use of the 
name was not uncommon; in our own time a much 
respected priest in the diocese of Amalfi was known as 
Padre Gest—or, from another point of view, one may com- 
pare the quaint Scriptural names of our own Puritans—e.g., 
‘‘If Christ had not died for thee, thou wouldest have been 
damned, Barebones *’; or the humorous saying of an Italian 
statesman with regard to the ex-Kaiser, that, in view of his 
important services to the House of Hohenzollern the Deity 
had been ennobled, and for the future was to be known in 
Germany as Herr von Gott. 

But the strongest influence exercised by the canoniza 
tion of the Holy Name as a cult name is found in the history 
of the text of the New Testament; in particular in that of 
the famous Barabbas section (St. Matt., xxvii., 16-26). This 
section was felt to be a scandal, and was altered at an 
early date. It is, however, a survival, or relic, of the facts ; 
and it should be restored, in Deissmann’s opinion, in 
modern revisions of the Gospel. If the simple reader is 
scandalized, he may reflect that the original text ‘‘ mocks 
every hypothesis of the unhistoricity of Jesus of Nazareth. 
This ‘ Ur-Text,’ with its native pre-cult unaffectedness, is 
a piece of primitive rock on which the historian can as con- 
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Women. Their progress during the 
past few decades in every activity of 
life has been astonishing. Modern 
hygiene and physical culture are mak 
ing them more beautiful, more attrac- 
tive and more dangerous almost daily. 




































































ERHAPS in the distant future we 

may dress them, for we ought to 
know how to produce tailor-made 
costumes that are the embodiment of 
grace and style—that is apparent to 
all who know our clothes. But, if ever 
we do so, itt shall be in a separate 
building, some distance apart from 
those we now occupy. Our male clients 
shall still have sanctuary 
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HE fact is that these two trades, like champagne and if 
whisky, do not mix well. For some reason, not entirely 
outside psychology, men do not like to see women buying ‘ 
their clothes from the same place as they do themselves. > 





Maybe women are invading men’s domains so brilliantly in { \ 
other spheres, that a man likes to feel that in his tailor’s at Ah 
least, he will be in an atmosphere devoted exclusively to male y'9)1 

interests. aA 


HERE is also the economic factor, and in contradiction to 

the old melodramatic platitude, in modern life it is “ the 
man who pays.” So we specialise in this one production—the 
building of men’s clothes alone. And, if we may say so with 
all modesty, we do that uncommonly well. 

T must not be imagined that we exclude women from our 
premises. On the contrary, we welcome them: they are 
often of value in helping a man to choose the right colour and 
design for his suits. We are always glad to see them when 
they accompany a man for his fittings; and we endeavour to 
entertain them as far as possible. They are of great value to the 
House, in that they have the leisure to read these advertise- 
ments—and the good and merry wives who cannot bear to see 
their assiduously providing husbands badly dressed, have the 
grace and wisdom to deliver them into our hands. 

OUNGE Suits and Overcoats from ten guineas. Dinner Suits 

from fifteen guineas. Dress Suits from sixteen guineas. 
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fidently build as on any other tradition anywhere in the 
history of the world.”’ 

Recent tendencies in English Christology are discussed 
by Professor Creed. Since the seventeenth century the 
Church of England has few great names in theology, 
properly so called: evidences, apologetic, and history have 
taken its place. It is believed that there is a revival of the 
Lutheran docirine of Justifications by Faith in Germany. 
This cannot be said to be the case here. The Platonic 
tradition is ably represented by Dean Inge; soteriology is 
not excluded, but neither is it dominant: the setting is in 
another key. The same must be said of that cosmopolitan 
teacher Baron von Hiigel, whose influence, if negligible in 
his own communion, has been so marked in English religious 
thought. ‘‘ The Pauline, Augustinian, Lutheran, Calvinist, 
Jansenist trend will have to suffer incorporation within a 
larger whole, which, in appearance more commonplace, is 
yet in reality indefinitely richer.” Nor should Canon 
Raven’s ‘‘ Apollinarianism ’’ (1923) be forgotten: no more 
living document in English Christology could be named. 
The Bishop of Chichester’s concluding essay considers the 
mutual relations of the theologian and the Church. 
‘‘ Theology does not at present receive the tribute which is 
her due from the ordinary churchman, or perhaps even from 
the authorities of the Church. It is, however, of the utmost 
danger to the Christian religion that the two should remain 
apart. There are thousands of unnecessary losses to the 
Christian faith and to the Christian Church which more 
theology would prevent.’ It is a poor service to religion 
to censor all theological utterances, or, what comes to the 
Same thing, simply to denounce as scandalous and disloyal 
some unusual theological opinions, or some new book which 
runs atilt against any known orthodoxy. ‘‘ The Church 
authorities have, alas, often only made themselves ridiculous 
by violent and unthinking attacks on some new thing.” 
Defunctus adhuc loquitur. Might we not be listening to 
Jowett’s memorable essay on the interpretation of Scripture 
in ‘‘ Essays and Reviews ’’? 
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@ EMBOLDENED BY THE 
PUBLIC INTEREST (vide 
Press) IN JACK DIAMOND, 
AL CAPONE (pronounced to 


rhyme with ‘ lone’) ET HOC 
GENUS OMNE .... .® 


WE VENTURE TO RECOMMEND 
—TO THE LESS SQUEAMISH— 


A NOVEL* ILLUMINATING THE 
LIVES AND SATISFACTIONS OF 


* Louis Beretti: The Story of a Gunman. 
By Donald H. Clarke. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


“It makes the existence of these terrible fellows under- 
standable ... a thriller of a new and highly entertaining 
kind,”’ NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN 


“it is cleverly done, for Louis is a real person, and his 
career as a gangster is made as natural and praiseworthy as 
he himself claims it to be.’’ EVENING NEWS 


“it is a disgusting book, and that is all there is to it.’’ 
; THE ISIS 





You may have to be firm to get it from your library. 
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MAINLY AMERICAN 


Mario and the Magician. By THOMAS MANN. 
5S.) 

Exit. By H. B. WRIGHT. (Appleton. 7s. 6d.) 

Ol’ Man Adam an’ His Chillun. By ROARK BRADFORD. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d) 

Black Soil. By JOSEPHINE DONOVAN. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Years of Grace, By M. A. BARNES. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

The Forty-second Parallel. By JoHN Dos Passos. (Constable. 
7s. 6d.) 


(Martin Secker. 


OF these imported novels five are American. The European 
exception, by Thomas Mann, very well translated by H. T. 
Lowe-Porter, is a refreshing oasis in a desert uninhabited 
save for those arid, undying dragons Melodrama (Mr. 
Wright), Old Brer Rabbitism (Mr. Bradford), Mawkish Senti- 
mentality (Mrs. Barnes), and Far-Western Pioneering (Miss 
Donovan). Mr. Dos Passos’s book is in a different category 
and must be discussed separately. 

Herr Mann has written an account of a seaside holiday 
spent en famille on the Dalmatian coast. He tells his tale 
(the book is no more than a long short story) with admirable 
economy and grace, and in the gradual sense of impending 
disaster which, apparent from the first page, reaches its 
climax on the last, not one word seems superfluous, not one 
word seems interchangeable with another. Herr Mann has, 
in its highest form, the gift of selection. His work gives 
the impression of neatness, of a tidy garden with well- 
clipped hedges. His characters are carefully drawn and 
never, as too often occurs in short sketches, conform to a 
type. They are startlingly individual and eccentric ; and 
the strength and insolence and Samson-like weakness of 
Cipolla are all so well done that one feels oneself to be present 
in that dreadful theatre, unable to resist the spells which 
the weird magician thought fit to cast. But to reveal what 
those spells were would be unfair. Discriminating readers 
are earnestly recommended to find out for themselves. 

The showing up of book melodrama was effectively and 
amusingly done in Mr. Leacock’s ‘‘ Nonsense Novels.’” The 
similarity in style between that book and “* Exit *”’ is remark- 
able, but the resemblance goes no further. Mr. Leacock’s 
burlesque is only slightly more exaggerated than Mr. 
Wright’s deadly earnestness—and no more improbable. 
‘* Exit ’? concerns an old actor who writes a play which pre- 
vents a young actor from investing his savings in a worth- 
less goldmine—the savings which his actress mother had 
left him on her death-bed. All that can be said in favour 
of the book is that if it had a theme song (and one suggests, 
after a careful reading, ‘* All the world’s a stage,’ set to a 
mournful melody) it might make a successful talkie. As a 
book it is unreadable. 

Those who remember with joy Mr. Harris’s Uncle 
Remus and Brer Rabbit and the Tar Baby will not care 
for ‘‘ Ol’ Man Adam an’ his Chillun.”*? Although it is written 
in the same dialect it clearly lacks the wit and richness of 
‘* Uncle Remus.’’ And in any case one is liable to start with 
a bias against the book. However entertaining negro- 
americanese may be, when it is emploved to interpret, as in 
this instance, the Old Testament stories, the result is quite 
shocking. The only remedy to get the taste out of one’s 
mouth is an immediate reading of these stories in (if pos- 
sible) the authorized version of the Bible. 

There is very little to be said about ‘‘ Black Soil.’’ It 
is a straight-forward Pioneer story of the seventies. The 
Trish Catholic family endures winter cold and summer heat. 
Locusts eat their crops and the father has to mortgage the 
house. But at last the railroad reaches them, and they live 
happily ever after. Because the book is written about such 
very dull people it is apt at times to make tedious reading. 

‘‘ Years of Grace’’ is a very long age. Three genera- 
tions and the beginnings of a fourth wend their way through 
its 580 pages. The main theme, that one generation’s meat 
is the next generation’s poison, is not unskilfully brought 
out. One’s only quarrel with Mrs. Barnes is that she should 
have written at such length about such utterly worthless 
and tiresome people. Their cultural tendencies are limited 
by their inability to experience higher esthetic pleasures 
than the matching of colours for a coat and skirt, and their 
worldly activities go no further than the attending of a 
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great many funerals and a great many marriages. Their 
conversation is deeply moving. Someone is always saying 
solemnly to somebody else, ‘‘ Life is just like that.” 

Mr. Dos Passos differs from his fellow countrymen in 
this list in having written a book of permanent value. ‘* The 
Forty-second Parallel’’ consists of five life-studies of 
Americans. But it is one book and not five short stories. 
In their different travels and adventures these five people 
make a criss-cross over the States, coming into contact with 
almost all forms of existence, travelling to every quarter of 
the land, and at length approaching each other at the time of 
the outbreak of the Great War. Mr. Dos Passos has removed 
the conception of historic time out of his main story, and 
bracketed it off into sections entitled ‘‘ Newsreels."’ It is 
doubtful if one obtains a better perspective of the events 
of the century in relation to the progress of his characters 
by means of these interpolations complete in themselves. 
But it is at least an interesting experiment. Throughout the 
book one is intensely aware of the restless energy of a great 
country, which the author so ably conveys as much by his 
direct and harsh stvle as by the subject-matter of his work. 
No library of modern American literature is complete in 
which Mr. Dos Passos is not represented. 

RICHARD STRACHEY. 


NEW NOVELS 


Imperial Palace. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
Family Group. By SIBpyYL PHILLPOTTS. 
But Not For Love. 
Hall. 7s. 6d.) 
Adrian Glynde. By MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


(Cassell, 10s. 6d.) 
(Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d.) 
sy BEATRICE KEAN SeEYMoUuR. (Chapman & 


‘Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT pays glowing tribute to the colossal 
machinery of modern gigantic hotels. He is not appalled by 
these fungoid growths of flunkeyism, and through Evelyn 
Orcham, the director of Imperial Palace, we are taken on 
a comprehensive survey of the world that lives in this un- 
moated citadel. What need of a drawbridge where treasury 
notes place all at one’s disposal? Graham is to his hotel 
what that brilliant unknown journalist Callisthenes is to his 
drapery store; he sees that all the valves of the mighty 
organism of his hotel are in frictionless working order, 
ordaining the while that the heart should be a synthetic one. 
Pride without prejudice steers this immaculate young man 
through social and other difficulties ; he is only carried away 
by a hitherto unsuspected depth of passion when Grace 
Savott, a millionaire’s spoilt daughter, compels. That she 
treats him like an expensively dressed doll does not worry 
Orcham ; he undresses to please her and is flattered that 
she is ready to cry because she did not wake early enough 
to see him dress. She had satisfied herself there was a man 
inside this sartorial perfection and she badly wanted to see 
the man disappear again. This episode in a Paris flat is 
amusing, the seduction of Orcham is so cunningly accom- 
plished that we are almost persuaded that Grace gains 
honour while losing it. It is the most perfect service that 
his hotel has given Orcham, and in gratitude for this un- 
dreamt-of luck he decides to marry a paragon of head-house- 
keepers, confident that though her lips may cease to “ Sir”’ 
him the word will ever be in her heart. There is an adroit 
suggestion throughout that Mr. Bennett is aware of the 
evanescence of all this sedulous pomposity ; that this phase 
of modern life is foredoomed. And by seizing it thus at the 
height of its umbelliferous inflorescence he is presenting pos- 
terity with a picture of something that may be as night- 
marish to them as an antediluvian monster is to us. It 
would be difficult not to be interested in this novel. There 
is a magnitude about Mr. Bennett’s work that is awe- 
inspiring. 

Victorian days are enjoying a vogue and in ‘* Family 
Group’ a Victorian daughter confronts us. The period 
is between 1840 to 1870. In those years Ann Rymer grows 
up and with due maiden modesty adventures in search of a 
husband. The daughter in Miss Phillpotts’s novel has 
charms which Mr. Bennett’s sadly lacks, and Ann’s reac- 
tions to her lovers are delightfully described. 

Mrs. Seymour introduces yet another daughter, Vickey 
Jardine, child of unhappy parents. Everything is under- 
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standable and fine about this girl except the mystery of her 
hasty and unhappy marriage. It is impossible to credit 
that Vickey could have loved the boorish, profligate man she 
married. With delicate insight Mrs. Seymour unfolds the 
effect of Vickey upon the husband who, not loving or desiring 
her, is against his will forced to realize her spiritual fine- 
ness. The tragedy is that Vickey’s intuition failed her ; she 
could not see that the man she had imagined Murray Gullan 
to be was her own creation. Mrs. Seymour’s skill in por- 
traying characters and her creation of atmosphere make 
‘* But Not for Love "’ an absorbing story. 

Enough of daughters. Mr. Armstrong’s ‘* Adrian 
Glynde ”’ gives us a son of quality, though child also of an 
unhappy marriage, the kind of marriage that should make 
divorce compulsory. Loyalties were demanded of Adrian 
that he could not give and codes lost their meaning. His 
friendships bore the Dead Sea fruit that his home life bade 
him expect ; gaining no sustenance in his abiding loneliness 
he turned from life. Aunt Clara and her husband were sub- 
stantial enough, but Adrian was not ready for perennial 
suet pudding and treacle. The ripened dessert that friend- 
ship with his grandfather meant was kept for the end of the 
banquet, though, out of time, choice specimens of fruit 
had been consumed. He could not get through the courses, 
and was under the table before anyone knew. ‘ The pity of 
it! If it had not been for the mixed hors d’cwuvre that his 
parents gave him, Adrian would have consumed his coffee, 
‘* Black, please,’’ with due sophistication. Mr. Armstrong 
unfolds his story quietly and with reserve, for which we are 
grateful. KATHLEEN C. TOMLINSON. 


THE GREAT DIVIDE 


Social Problems and Policy during the Puritan Revolution, 
1640-1660. By MARGARET JAMES. (Routledge. 21s.) 


A History of Modern Culture: The Great Revival, 1543-1687. By 


PRESERVED SMITH. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 


THE cardinal significance of the seventeenth century in 
English social and economic history, and, in particular, 
of the middle portion of it, has been increasingly recognized 
of late, and the book which has been wriften by Miss 
Margaret James, a former pupil of Mr. Tawney, indicates 
afresh an appreciation of the fact that the period is hardly 
less important in economic than in political history. Nor 
would it be wholly fanciful to compare and connect with it 
the change of temper in literature from the age of Milton to 
the age of Dryden. 
Puritanism as a way of life and as a habit of thought and 
of the twin doctrines of religious and economic indivi- 
dualism. The doctrine of a ‘ calling,’’ which was most 
frequently applied to employment in some trade or industry, 
is a good illustration of the connection of the two. And, of 
course, many of the special characteristics of nineteenth- 
century capitalism were due to the Puritan tradition. 

The period’s extreme importance is also partly due to 
its astonishing wealth of political ideas. Miss James writes 
that the Puritan Revolution was responsible for the birth 
of modern democracy—we might also add of modern 
Socialism and modern Communism. Robert Owen attributed 
any merit his ideas might have to John Bellers, who published 
his ‘‘ College of Industry’ in 1696, and the mystic and 
idealist Diggers were, of course, Communists of a sort. 

Miss James usefully traces out in detail the meaning of 
some of these generalizations. Thus she points out that in 
the realm of industrial development the Interregnum left an 
important legacy which is described as ‘‘ the virtual aboli- 
tion of monopolies.”? Although foreign trade was regulated, 
‘‘ industry was comparatively free, and, ata time when 
France and Germany were still in the grip of an outworn 
medievalism, the unfettered enterprise of English indus- 
trialists secured for them the position of leaders in the 
Industrial Revolution.’’ Similarly, in agrarian history, the 
Interregnum marks a definite watershed: ‘‘ With the 
Restoration the encloser carried all before him.’’ Miss 
James shows the instinct of a scholar in speaking cautiously 
in her conclusion: ‘‘ The significance of the Interregnum 
period is too varied to be summed up in a single phrase, 
but it seems true to say that it marked the decisive turning- 
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point in a road which led ultimately to the economic 
triumphs of the nineteenth century.’’ Perhaps we may go 
further, and recognize in it the ‘‘ Great Divide *’ between the 
age in which we live and the age that preceded it. 

A cognate theme on a wider scale and with a bigger 
scope is discussed in the encyclopedic work of Dr. Preserved 
Smith. The sciences, the humanities, religion and tolera- 
tion, and “ the spirit of the times *’ as expressed in morals, 
manners, literature, and art are surveyed in detail. The 
age of the “‘ great renewal,’’ as Dr. Preserved Smith would 
have us call it, had for its secret, we are told, the battle 
and the balance in perfect equipoise of reason and emotion, 
prose and poetry, form and matter. No age, thinks Dr. 
Preserved Smith, not even the fifth century B.c., has equalled 
it in the solidity of substance and in the perfection of form 
of its best creations, and he agrees with Professor White- 
head that since 1700 European races have been living upon 
‘“the accumulated capital of ideas provided for them by 
the genius of the seventeenth century.’’ Only in the present 
century has it been possible to survey it from a sufficient 
distance to appreciate its proportions. 


BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
BRIDGE HANDICAPS (II.) 


N my article last week I suggested that differences of 

skill at Bridge might reasonably be evened up, as they 

are habitually evened up at other games, by the institution 
of some system of handicapping. I argued that Bridge, 
over the course of more than a few sesSions, is as much a 
game of skill as is, say, Chess or Billiards, and that it is 
rather absurd to allow the factor of luck, which, of course, 
may dominate a single rubber or even quite a number of 
rubbers in succession, to obscure this basic truth. I also 
pointed out that there are two rather formidable objections 
to any system of handicaps—one, the ‘‘ automatic *’ opera- 
tion of natural selection in cardrooms, which, where Bridge 
is played for money, will ultimately drive the worst players 
(unless they are both thick-skinned and wealthy) from 
milieus in which they cannot hope to compete ; the other, 
the psychological resistance offered to an adequate recogni- 
tion of one’s own shortcomings by the fact that it is so easy 
to plead ‘‘ bad luck.’’ But neither of these objections to a 
handicapping system at Bridge is theoretically valid. 

3ut how could such a handicapping system be 
organized? The difficulty which at once presents itself seems 
at first blush insuperable—viz., that Bridge is not a matter 
of individual competition, like Chess, nor yet a matter of 
organized team-work, like Hockey; it is a game in which 
(normally) one changes one’s partner every rubber, so that 
one may be, in the course of a single session, a member of 
half a dozen different teams. And in each of these different 
teams the partnership factor, apart altogether from the 
factor of individual skill appertaining to each player, will 
have a great deal to do with the degree of success that the 
partnership attains. To put it mathematically (an infallible 
method of making a simple proposition look difficult), if mv 
skill is represented by S’ and my partner’s by 8S”, our skill 
as a team will be represented, not by S’ + S”, but by 

SS + S + P, 
P being our capacity to combine effectively together. 
P, I may add, may be either positive or negative. 

Nevertheless, I think this difficulty can be overcome, 
and overcome in this way—by the determination of handi- 
caps empirically on the basis of data sufficiently compre- 
hensive to include the ‘‘ partnership ’’ factor. If X wins 
habitually in a particular cardroom, it is not only because 
he plays his cards well ; it is because he plays his partners 
well. The excuse ‘‘I had rotten partners’’ (which of us 
has not in his time made it?) is just as indefensible, in the 
long run, as the excuse ‘‘I had rotten cards.’’ In other 
words, the factors S’ and 8”, mentioned above, must be so 
evaluated as to include, not only skill in playing cards, 
but also skill in playing partners. 

Such evaluation should be automatic in character. 
Handicapping, that is, should be strictly on a basis of 
achieved results. Thus, in any club which wanted to try 
out a system of handicaps, there could be a handicapping 
committee, which would keep a record of the results of all 
rubbers played. And each individual player’s handicap 
could then be worked out—when he had participated in, say, 
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500 rubbers—on the basis of the degree of success he had 
achieved. It might turn out that a supposedly ‘“ brilliant ” 
player made a poor showing on this basis, or that someone 
believed to be incapable of earning the proverbial toffee 
took a high place in the list. No matter. The inference 
from results would be that X, who knows all about Bridge, 
knew nothing about psychology, while Y, who makes no 
claim to be an expert, at least had not antagonized his 
partners. And these factors, no less than book-knowledge 
and skill ‘‘ on paper,’’ should be taken into account in the 
handicapping. 

And what of the factor of luck? This may, of course, 
affect the first list of handicaps quite considerably. But if 
each player’s status were reviewed after every 500 rubbers 
played, the factor of luck would very soon adjust itself. 

And finally—how would one apply one’s handicaps when 
one had got them? Here, of course, is the whole crux of 
the problem. I suggest that one would proceed on lines 
familiar to those who play Polo. This is not one of my 
games, but I understand that what happens there is that 
each plaver has an official handicap (the maximum being 
19), and that in a handicap game the difference between 
the aggregate handicaps of two teams is the difference in 
goals which the stronger side concedes to the weaker. Thus 
if the teams line up as follows :— 


TEAM A TEAM B 
Al ee 9 Bl eae 8 
A2 7 B2 7 
A3 7 B3 5 
A4 5 B4 4 
Total ... 28 Total ... 2 


Team B will begin the game with an advantage of 4 goals. 

Why not apply the same idea? Why not work out 
Bridge handicaps (on the basis, as suggested, of recorded 
data) so that any two players, meeting any other two who 
have been handicapped by the same authority, have an 
even chance in the long run of squaring accounts with 
them? The maximum handicap might be 40 (sav) at 
Auction and 100 (say) at Contract. Thus if Z (75) and Y (40) 
sit down to play Contract against A (60) and B (15), the 
latter pair will begin by scoring 40 above the line. Not 
much of a lead, and hardly likely to influence the course of 
the rubber ; but over 500 rubbers it will assist the weaker 
pair to the extent of 20,000 points. And this, in a game of 
pure skill, is palpably not unfair. 

There are all sorts of interesting side-issues which 
suggest themselves ; unfortunately, I have not here space 
to deal with them. But if, as is possible, this subject of 
Bridge handicaps comes later on into prominence, I shall 
have something more to say. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


By TOREADOR 


A MONEY BOOM?—AUSTRALIAN LOANS—ARGENTINA 


OWARDS the end of last week markets on the Stock 

Exchange began to strengthen, and on Monday of 

this week stockbrokers reported a greater volume of 
orders than for any week-end since the spring. What does 
this portend? A rise is always accompanied by more 
rumours than facts. One or two mills in Lancashire, which 
have been closed for more than a year, have actually re- 
opened. This little fact seems to have let loose the wildest 
rumours of improving trade. Is the Stock Exchange merely 
guessing—indulging in one of its flights of unreasoning antici- 
pation? If we were to look at a chart of the price indices 
of thirty industrial ordinary shares compiled by the 
Financia News, we should notice a steep decline from 
April to the middle of August, a sharp recovery between 
August 25th and September 12th, a subsequent decline prac- 
tically to the low level of mid-August, and a fairly steep 
recovery last week. The period from August 25th to 
September 12th may be described as the great ‘* bear ”’ 
squeeze. Last week there was also some “‘ bear ”’ covering, 
but I suspect that there was also some genuine buying, and 
that more money was coming on to the Stock Exchange 
for lack of better employment. The gilt-edged market still 
receives the overflow of funds from the money market, but 
it is believed that private money is now being transferred 
from deposit at the banks to markets on the Stock Exchange. 
I am inclined to the view that, regardless of trade condi- 
tions, the stock markets may enjoy a temporary recovery 
under the influence of a money surfeit. 


* + * 


About £430 millions of Australian Government and 
municipal stocks are quoted on the London Stock Exchange, 
and the market depreciation this year is now over 
£45,000,000, The following are some_ representative 
prices :— 

High Oct. 29 
1930 1930 
953 80 
} 593 
963 80 
1003 93 
83} 77 


Redemptn 
Yield % 
6.35 
7.30 
6.90 
7.00 
6.10 


Australia 5% 1945-75 ; 
N.S. Wales 4% 1942-62 ... 
N.S. Wales 54% 1947-57 . 
Queensland 6% 1930-40 

W. Australia 43% 1935-65 


(eg 


It is small wonder that Australian Government stocks 
became a nominal market this week. The Times and other 
responsible newspapers had warned their readers in advance 
of the dreadful consequences of the election of Mr. Lang 
and his extremist Labour Party in the New South Wales 
elections. And Mr. Lang was elected. The Australian 
people must be getting tired of hearing from bankers and 
Sir Otto Niemeyer of their country’s economic diseases and 
of the orthodox remedies for a cure. When Sir Otto 
Niemeyer leaves Australia, there may be less extremist talk. 
Budgets must, of course, be balanced, and some drastic 
new taxation imposed, but it must be borne in mind that 
the elimination of foreign loans alone entails such a severe 
deflation that Mr. Lang may well be nervous about reducing 
Government expenditure too sharply. The recovery of 
Australia may gradually come if a depreciated exchange is 
allowed to stimulate its export trade, but the vital question 
for the investor is whether there will be a recovery by 
December, 1931. About £18 millions of external loans fall 
due in London in 19382. 


* * + 


When I quoted recently the report of a prominent firm 
of brokers as evidence that the Stock Exchange was waiting 
for a change in the fiscal policy of the country on which 
to stage a recovery in British industrial shares, I had no 
intention of implying that the City was in favour of food 
taxes. I believe that a majority of City opinion favours the 
protection in some form of our manufacturing industries, 


AND THE RAILWAYS—BRAZIL 


but no more. As regards food taxes, British investments in 
Argentina, for example, are too large and too vulnerable 
to warrant running the risk of offending the Argentine 
people. Mr. H. C, Allen did well to remind the shareholders 
of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway last week 
that British capital was invested in Argentina to an amount 
between £500 and £600 millions. Argentine wheat, he 
said, was carried on British-owned railways and loaded 
into British ships, which returned with British coal and 
manufactured goods. Argentine chilled beef was also 
brought to this country in British ships. Argentine herds, 
he added, were bred from the finest pedigree stock pur- 
chased in England, and some of the largest freezing works 
in Argentina were British owned. Distance making it im- 
possible to import chilled beef from Australia or New 
Zealand, Argentine chilled beef formed 30 per cent. of our 
total meat consumption. Mr. Allen had no difficulty in 
showing that Argentina, though politically ‘* foreign,’? was 
as closely united with this country commercially and finan- 
cially as any Dominion. It would be insane to make any 
change in our fiscal policy which would cause foreign coun- 
tries to legislate against some £2,000 millions of British 
capital invested within their jurisdiction. 


* * . 


Mr. Allen joined with the chairmen of the other Argen- 
tine railway companies in expressing the belief that 
Argentina was a country of rapid recuperation, and that 
they would not have to wait long for ‘‘ brighter times.’’ 
This attitude of the board-rooms in River Plate House may 
explain why most of the Argentine railways paid out divi- 
dends in excess of earnings last year :— 
Divs. 
1930 
6% 
3% 
5% 


0/ 
‘yo 


Earnings 
1930 
Ayres Gt. Southern 43% 
Ayres Western 
Argentine 
Ayres Pacific 


Current Yield % 
Price on Divs. 
7.79 
7.58 
7.46 
9.72 
The earnings shown are arrived at after allowing for smaller- 
amounts for maintenance of rolling stock and permanent 
way, and do not therefore represent the full extent of the 
1929-30 depression. This season’s crops, which have still 
to be harvested, should be well above the meagre crops of 
the previous year, but they will be marketed at average 
prices 30 per cent. or more lower. A recovery in Argentine 
trade must therefore be gradual, and for the railways 
1930-31 seems bound to be only a moderate year. 


Buenos 
Buenos 
Central 
Buenos 


* * * 


Brazilian bonds have recovered. The Stock Exchange 
adopted a somewhat cynical attitude towards the Brazilian 
revolution. First of all, it marked down the prices of 
Brazilian bonds sharply in the expectation that the revolu- 
tion would be a protracted affair, assuming that the rebel 
forces were small, the country enormous, and the general- 
ship on both sides inefficient. Secondly, it marked them 
up on the report that the Federal Government was getting: 
the upper hand; then down again when the news was un- 
certain, and finally up again on the report that the rebels 
were successful. It is encouraging to see that Mr. R. J. 
Hose, the chairman of the Anglo-South American Bank, 
agreed with my view that Latin American revolutions should 
not give sleepless nights to bondholders. The inelasticity 
of the constitutions of South American republics modelled 
on the American plan of four-year executives, makes it 
inevitable that any extensive popular movement towards 
a change of Government should take the form of a coup 
d’état. This, according to Mr. Hose, is the better descrip- 
tion of a revolution of the “ usually rapid and compara- 
tively bloodless *? nature associated with Latin America. 


























